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[From the National Era.] 





THE CHRISTIAN TOURISTS. 

[The reader of the Biography of the late WiLLiam 
ALLEY, the philanthropic associate of Clarkson oad 
Romilly, cannot fail to admire his simple and beautiful 
record of a tour through Europe, in the years 1818 and 


1819, in the company of bis near and dear friend, Ste- 


phen Grellett.] 


. - * > 


Simple of faith, and bearing in their hearts 
The love of man and God, 

Isles of old song, the Moslem’s ancient marts, 
And Scythia’s steppes, they trod. 


* . * * 


They paused not by the ruins of old time, 
They scanned no pictures rare, 

Nor lingered where the snow lecked mountains climb 
The cold abyss of air! 


But unto prisons where men lay in chains, 
To haunts where Hunger pined, 

To kings and courts forgetful of the pains 
And wants of human kind, 

Scattering sweet words and quiet deeas of good 
Along their way like flowers, 

Or, pleading as Christ’s freemen only could, 
With princes and with powers; 


Their single aim the purpose to fulfil 
Of Truth, from day to day, 
Simply obedient to its guiding will, 
They held their pilgrim way. 
Yet dream not hence the beautiful and old 
Were wasted on their sight, 
Who in the school of Christ had learned to hold 
All outward things aright. 


Not less to them the breath of vineyards blown 
From off the Cyprian shore, 

Not less for them the Alps in sunset shone, 
That man they valued more. 

A life of beauty lends to all it sees 
The beauty of its thought ; 

And fairest forms and sweetest harmonies 
Make glad its way, unsought. 


In sweet accordancy of praise and love 
The singing waters run, 

And sunset mountains wear in light above 
The smile of duty done! 

Sure stands the promise; ever to the meek 
A heritage is given; 

Nor lose they Earth who siagle-hearte] seek 


The righteousness of Heaven! 3. G. W. 





For the Register. 


WHAT IS CONSCIENCE ' 

What is this faculty of the mind, in the name 
and by the pretended authority of which, it will 
not be denied, an incalculable amount of wrong 
and of wickedness has been perpetrated! What 
is this faculty, in the name and by the pretended 
authority of which, bitéer and unending controver- 
sies have been carried »n; holy ties have been 
sundered ; holy wars, among the bloodiest in 
the book of time, have been prosecuted, and 
the great, eternal principles of Christianity per- 
petually violated and dishonored ! 

Conscirence,—what is it? 

Dr. Reid, one of the ablest and most approved 
authors of works on moral philosophy, defines 

the word thus:—** By an original power of the 
mind, which we call conscience, or the moral 
faculty, we have the conception of right and 
wrong in human conduct, of merit and demerit, 
of duty and moral obligation, and our other mor- 
al conceptions.” *Vo). 4.p. 185. He thus quali- 
fies thisdefinition. ‘* He that will judge of the 
first principles of morals, must consult his con- 
science, or moral faculty, when he is calm and 
dispassionate, unbiassed by interest, affection, or 
fashion.” 

The learned and able editor of Bishop Butler's 
Analogy of Religion, in his Preface to the work, 
defines conscience thus—‘* There is a principle, 
peculiar to mankind, that of conscience, moral 
sense, reflection, call it what you please, by 
which they are enabled tuo review their whole 
conduct, to approve of some actions in them- 
selves, and to disapprove of others.” He men- 
tions “ the supremacy of conscience, agreeably to 
the conceptions of Bishop Butler,” and quotes in 
a note the words of the excellent Dr. T. Balguy. 
“ The influence of conscience on men’s conduct 
has, indeed, been tov much undeivalued by some 
philosophical inquirers. But be that influence, 
while it lasts, more or less, it is not a steady and 
permanent principle of action. Unhappily we 

always have it in our power to lay it asleep.— 
Neglect alone will suppress and stifle it, and 
bring it almost inte a state of stupefaction ; nor 

can any thing lese than the terrors of religion 

awaken our minds from \his dangerous and dead- 

ly sleep.” [P. 39. 

c aap 4 conscience, Bishop Butler eays, 
y beo served concerning our Perception 
of good and of wi desert, that the former ig very 





xcept at the discre 


adverse to the peace of the world! 
devoutly do I hope that the subject of thie arti- 
cle shal] receive the attention iis importance de- 
mands, especially of Christian sects and denomi- 
nations. 





weak with respect to common instances of vir- 


tue. And, on the other hand, our perception of 
ill desert in vicious actions lessens, in proportion 


to the temptations men are thought to have ha 
to such vices. Anal. p. 279. 


The Gospel speaks of conscience, sometimes 
as “ good, void of offence, pure ;’’ at other 


times as ‘* weak, seared, defiled.’’ 


From such definitions I infer that as a faculty 


of the mind it is fallible, liable to great imper- 
fection, and not entitled to the eulogies it has re- 
ceived, The learned author of Channing’s Me- 
moirs, a work in the main executed with great 
ability, says, “ It is scarcely necessary to inform 
a reader of Dr, Channing’s writings, that he re- 
cognized, as the supreme power in man, the 
i and that he saw in this primal 
Sprtiog of moral energy, an authoritative manifes- 


Conscience ; 


tation of absolute right, justly entitling it to be 
called the oracle of God.” Mem. vol. 2, p. 405. 

Bat if Conscience be the Oracle of God in one 
man, is it not so in every mant If it be the 
primal spring of moral energy, an authoritative 
manifestation of right,"’ in Christians of one 
name or sect ;—of what name or sect? Is it not 
equally so of all names and sects! 

Dectoy Channing’s own words I prefer as the 
exponents of his views. He says, ‘* Nothing is 
more evident than that conscience is often erro- 
neous, often defective. This faculty, like every 
other, is to be improved by care and habitual ex- 
ercise. We are continually tempted to silence 
or seduce it.” Mem. vol. 1, p. 286. 

He would have been among the last to claim 
for man the prerogative of infallibility of con- 
science, or of any other faculty. We find in his 
own discourses, no less beautiful in the spirit of 
Christian humitity than in the clearness and ele- 
gance of their style, such expressions as these; 
“We are, what we labor never to forget, unin- 
spired and falliblemen. We dare not preach 
like Apostles on points which have perplexed 
and divided men of the profoundest thought and 
the purest lives. We dare not imitate the bold 
and positive language, in which the darkest coc- 
trines are sometimes urged as undoubted and es- 
sential, and in which the sentence of excommu- 
nication is pronounced on serious inquirers after 
truth, by some who discover no superiority of in- 
tellect or virtue.” Ib. vol. 1, p. 400. 

In another instance he expresses himself no 
less strongly. ‘Charity commands us to use 
mildness and persuasion ; to think modestly of 
ourselves, and to drive from our minds the con- 
ceit of infallibilily, that most dangerous error 
which ever crept into the Church of Christ.” Ib. 
vol. 1, p. 405. 

If he attributed supremacy to any power or 
faculty of the mind, it was to ite governing affec- 
tion, its love of what it received as truth rather 
than its confidence in the infallibility of its con- 
science. His own words on this point are the 
best. “ The true believer is distinguished, not 
by clearness and extent of views, but by a love 
of iight, a Jove of truth. Wekuow that the love 
of truth is consistent with reception of many er- 
rors.” Tb. vol. 1, p. 400, 401. 

Dr. Channing distinctly rejects the idea “ that 
every man is favored with an immediate revela- 
tion from God, which ought to be his supreme 
standard.” 
**it gives a secondary place to the teachings of 
Christ,” so that the New Testament cannot 
claim the pecoliart authority which we attribute 
to it.” 

The mind, confident of being guided by an in- 
ner light, or revelation, of course can never bow 
to any other authority. 








Speaking of moral principle he said, * Its au- 
thority becomes the representative to us of a 
higher authonty. It speaks in a higher name , 
than its own, It looks up to a judge above it- 
self.” The human conscience, then, has no 
ciaim to infallibility, nor even to authority to as- 








sert its supremacy in self-government. It is but 
a power co-ordinate with other powers of the 
mind. Like the Judge among his peers, with 
them it is subject to the divine constitution and 
law. ‘To these, like the other faculties, it is ac- 
countable, and by them liable to condemnation. 
Why should an imperfect faculty of an imper- 
fect being be deified? Why exalted to an equali- 
ty with its glorious Original! Why above rea- 
son is it entitled to be called “the Oracle of 
Godt’ Has idolatry, in any of its monstrous 
forms, at any period, assumed prerogatives more 
Earnestly, 


EXAMINER 





For the Register. 


A HAPPY AND BEAUTIFUL LIFE- 

Hans Christian Andersen, in the last pages 
of bis Autobiography, writes thus—** The story 
of my life, up to the present hour, lies unrolled 
befure me, se rich and beautiful that I could 
not have invented it. I fee* that ] am a child 
of good fortune; almost every one meets me 
with Jove and candor, and seldom has my con- 
fidence in human nature been deceived From 
the prince to the poorest peasant | have felt the 
noble human heart beat. It is a joy to live and 
to believe in God and man.” 

This man’s life is beautiful and happy, simply 
because of its child-like purity and innocence. 
He has passed the midway of mortal life, but 
his child-heart has not grown old. It beats as 
high, as hopefully and as warmly as in the fresh 
days of his boyhood. The candor and confi- 
dence of early youth has never departed from 
him, and his “ belief m God and man’ has ne- 
ver faltered. 

He was a poor boy, who, without the assist- 
ance of friends, went into the world to seek 
living , as thousands have done before him, and 
are doing now. No very great adversity oppo- 
sed him, and no very kind fortune ever smiled 
apon him. Little of that which we are apt to 
call success in life has ever failen to his purtion. 
Fame which has been falsely called the highest 
good of earth, has never waited on him,—ex- 
cept indeed that fame which calls his name 
blessed among the good, not great ones of the 
earth. Riches have not showered their luxuries 
nor their cares upon him. In the field of letters 
he has not glittered, and no shouting multitudes 
have praised him. His little stories have made 
him awelcome guest at the evening fireside among 
the children, and there he is tru!y famous. He 
has scaled no dazzling heights of philosophy or 
science. He calls himself a poet, but the world 
will never bind his brow with the poet’s garland. 
Still his life is full of poetry, and the simple 
wreath that he wears shall be fresh and green 
forever. 

He is not 2 gteat man; he has done no great 
thing, and notwithstanding he says that his “life 
is a lovely story, happy and full of incident,’ 
yet it is only litte ineidents which have made it 
so lovely and happy. ; 

The lessons which such a life teach are those 
which we are all too slow to learn; but those 
lessons acquired and practised, procure the great 
good for which we are all striving—happiness. 


d 





The reason of his rejection is, that | 


let us study and consider well. 

Love begets love, and kindness, kindness; and 
the offering of the kind word or look or action 
seldom fails to call back its full recompense. 
ever unrequited, still it is a benefit and a delight 
to him who proffers it; for it is like that ‘‘ quali- 
ty of mercy’ which ‘* blesses him that gives.” 

The life ana character of Andersen illustrate 
this effect. Believing in God and man, he trust- 
ed both, and as he received the favors of his 
Maker with delight and gladness, so he dispen- 
sed from his full soul its warmth on all around 
him, Full of confidence and trust, he met his 
fellow men with an open beart, a cordial hand, 
and a love-beaming eye; and it is chiefly be- 
cause of his own rich offerings of good will to 
all, that he.is enabled to say—‘‘ every one meets 
me with love and candor; seldom has my confi- 
dence been deceived.’ 

So may we likewise speak, if in such gene- 
rous manner we have met our fellow men. 
Smile kindly, speak but one little word of com- 
fort to the sorrowing, give but one tear of pity 
to the mourner, give but one friendly greeting 
to the desolate, give but a little from your own 
abundance to the suffering and needy. These 
are but little things, yet shall they cause the 
dawn of heaven to brighten in your own bosom 
and cast its light upon the world. 

A good act has been done, a good word has 
been spoken. The action and the word have 
gone forth upon their mission. They fall not 
like seed cast upon barren or frozen ground. 
They are sure to drop upon a genial soil. 


“Tt is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as emile on us; the heart must leap 
Most kindly back to kindness.” 


We have chosen for onr lesson the example 
of a living man, but an older example and a 
lovelier life than his speak to us from another 
land. God be thanked! The longing eye looks 
upwards, and kindness streams down from the 
skies. The Son of our common Father, our 
elder brother, who suffered and sorrowed on 
the earth, still loving us more than his own life, 
smiles kindly from his happy home above and 
beckons to each one of us, saying—‘'F riend, 
come up Argher."’ 

Little, nameless, unconsidered acts of daily 
, kindness are steps upon the ladder, and treading 
) them ourselves, let us lend an arm to a weaker 
‘ brother. 
Keene, N. H. 
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From Macaulay’s History of England. 
CHARACTER OF WILLIAM PENN. 


The Quakers had a powerful and zealous ad- 
vocate at court. Though, as a class, they mix- 
ed little with the world, and shunned politics as 
a pursuit dangerous to their spiritual interesis, 
one of them, widely distinguished from the rest 

by education and fortune, lived in the highest 
} curcles, and had constant access to the royal ear. 
| This was the celebrated Wm. Penn. His fath- 
er had held great naval commands, had been a 
commissioner of the Admirality, bad sat in par- 
‘ liament, had received the honor of knighthood, 
‘and had been encouraged to expect a peerage.— 
+ The son had been educated, and had been de- 
signed for the profession of arms, but had, while 
sull young, injured bis prospects and disgusted 
his friends by joining what was then generally 
considered as a gang of crazy heretics. He had 
been sent sometimes to the Tower, and some- 
times tv New-gate. He had been tried at the 
Old Bailey for preaching in defiance of the law. 
After a time, however, he had been reconciled 
to his family, and had succeeded in obtaining such 
powerful protection, that while all the jails of 
England were filled with his brethren, he was 
permitted, during many years, to profess his 
opinion without molestation, Towards theclose 
of the late reign, he had obtained, in satisfaction 
of an old debt due to him from the crown, the 
| grant of an immense region in North America. 
In this tract, then peopled only by Indian hun- 
ters, he invited his persecuted friends to settle. 
His colony was still in its infancy when James 
mounted the throne. 
Betwyen James and Penn there had been a 
familiar acquaintance. The Quaker now became 
a courtier, and almost a favoriue. He was every 
day summoned from the gallery into the closet, 
and sometimes had long audiences, while peers 
were kept waiting in the ante-chambers. It 
was noised abroad tbat he had more real power 
to help and hurtthan many nobles who filled 
high offices. He was svon surrounded by flat- 
terers and suppliants. His house at Keasington 
was sometimes thronged at his hour of rising, by 
more than two hundred suitors. He paid dear, 
however, for this seeming prosperity, Even his 
own sect looked coldly on him, and requited his 
services with obloqguy He was loudly accused 
of being a papist, nay, a Jesuit. Some affirmed 
that he had been educated at St. Omer’s, and 
others that he had been ordained at Rome.— 
These calumnies, indeed, could only find credit 
with the undiscerning multitude ; but with these 
cajumnies were mingled accusations much better 
founded. 
To speak the whole truth concerning Penn is 
a task which requires some courage, for he is 
rather a mythical than a historical person. _Ki- 
val nations and hostile sects have agreed in canon- 
izing him. England is proud of hisname, A 
great commonwealth beyond the Atlantic regards 
him with a reverence similar to that which the 
Athenians felt for Theseus, and the Romans for 
Quirinus. The respectable society of which he 
was a member honor him as an Apostle. B 
pious men of other persuasions be is generally 
regarded as a bright pattern of Christian virtue. 
Meanwhile admirers of a very different sort have 
sounded his praises. The French philosophers 
of the 18th century pardoned what they regarded 
as his superstitious fancies, in consideration of 
his contempt for priests, and of his cosmopolitan 
benevolence, impartially extended to all races 
and to all creeds. His name has thus become, 


probity and philanthropy. — 

Nor is this high reputation altogether unmer- 
ited. Penn was without doubt a man of emi- 
nent virtures. He has astrong sense of religious 
duty, anda fervent desire to promote the hap- 
piness of mankind. On one or two points, of 
high importance, he had notions more correct 
than were, in this day, common even among 
men of enlarged minds; and, as the proprietor 
and legislator of a province, which being almost 
uninhabited when it came into his possession, af- 
forded a clear field for moral experiments, he 
had the rate good fortune of being able to carry 
his theories into practice without any compro- 
mise, and yet without any shock to exten 
inatitutions.—He will always be mentioned wit 
honor as @ founderofa colony, who did not, in 
his dealings with a savage people, abuse the 
strength derived from civilization, and as a law- 

iver, who, in an ageof persecution, made 1e- 

gious liberty the corner stone of a polity. Bat 
his writings and his life furnish abundant proofs 
that he was not a man‘ of strong sense. He 





Love and kindness towards each other ; con- 
tentment in our daily lot, however hamble, and 
a grateful trust and confidence in God ; these 
are the teachings eonstantly before us. These 


If 


throughout all civilized countries, a synonym for 





had no skill in reading the characters of others. 
His confidence in persons less virtuous than 
himself, led him into great errors and misfor- 
tunes. His enthusiasm for one great principle 
sometimes impelled him to violate other great 
principles which he ought to have held sacred. 

Nor was his integrity altogether proof against 
th> temptations to which it was exposed in that 
splendid and politic, but pari corrupted soci- 
ety with which he now mingled. The whole 
court wasin a ferment with intrigues of gallantry 
and intrigues of ambition. The traffic in hon- 
ors, places, and pardons, was incessant. It was 
natural that a man who was daily seen at the 
palace, and who was known to have free access 
to his majesty, should be frequently importuned 
to use his influence for purposes which a rigid 
morality would condemn. The integrity of 
Peno had stood firm agaiost obloquy and perse- 
cation ; but now, attacked by royal smiles, by 
female blandishments, by the insinuating eloqu- 
ence and delicate flattery of veteran diplomac- 
ists and courtiers, hisresulution began to give 
way. Titles and phrases against which he had 
often borne his testimony, dropped occasionally 
from his lips and his pen, It would be well if 
he had been guilty of nothig worse than such 
compliances with the fashions of the world, Un- 
happily, it cannot be concealed that he bore a 
chief part in some transactions, condemned, not 
merely by the rigid code of the society to which 
he belonged, but by the genera: sense of all 
honest men. He afterwards solemaly protested 
that his hands were pure from illicit gain, and 
that he had never received any gratuity from 
those whom he had obliged, though he might 
easily, while his influence at ccurt lasted, have 
made a hundred and twenty thousand prounds. 
To this assertion full credit is due. But bribes 
may be offered to vanity as well as to cupidity; 
and itis impossible to deny that he was cajoled 
into bearing a part in some unjustifiable transac- 
tions of which others enjoyed the profits. 





THE LAITY WE NEED- 


The following is from the same hand which 
wrote an article in the London Inguirer, copied 
into the Christian Register of week befure last, 
under the title of “ Our Cuurcnes aND THE 
Poor.’’ It repeats athought which was pre- 
sented in that article, and which we had mainly in 
view in writing our introductory 1emarks to it. 
We say this, as we perceive, from a reply tothe 
article by Rev. Mr. Tagart in the Inquirer, it 
is liable to misconstruction. 


** When we observe the wide-spread effects 
which the life of one good man may produce on 
society, we may hope great things from the in- 
fluence of Christian zeal, if that influence were 
extended and made permanent by the organiza- 
tion of achurch. It is now little more than two 
months since there died, in one of the midland 
counties, a layman, a man of property, engaged 
in trade and manufacture, who yet devoted a 
large part of his daily life to works of practical 
philanthropy ;—‘ Let him that is chief among 
you be as he that serveth.” To make himeelf 
and others wiser and betier was his work; and 
he went about it with a simplicity and unconsci- 
ousness which showed he feit it only the nataral 
and ordinary pursuit of life. Domestic, friendly, 
social, his company was dear to his family and 
friends ; to his simple and affectionate dispo- 
sition, domestic life had peculiar charms, and bis 
modesty, nay, shyness, would have kept him 
there ; but he felt there were duties besides those 
of home, and in these Christ seid to him, * Fol- 
low me,’ and he followed. Associating, as an 
equal and friend, with the working class, he 
sought organizations to give greater extent and 
permanence to the effects of his exertions.— 
Sunday schools, libraries, day schools, domestic 
missions, and like institutions, were constantly 
attended by him; some were originated, some 
extended, all raised in character, by his influence. 
To their pecuniary support he contributed liber- 
ally, letting no good work of the kind halt for 
want of means whilst he had money to give. To 
his untiring activity and steady zeal the spread 
of habits of temperance through several counties 
was greatly owing ; and many a mother blesses 
his name as she looks round on her happy chil- 
dren and decent home. With no extraordinary 
talents, with not much wealth, with not more 
leisure than usually falls to the share of men of 
business in his rank, and living litle more than 
half the ordinary term of life, see what this man 
did! Why should not we, each one of us, in 
our several stations, and according to our pow- 
ers, ‘ go and do likewise?’ I; needs but that 
the character of George Kenrick, of West Brom- 
wich, (of whom memoirs have been given both in 
your columns and in the Christian Reformer,) 
should become the prevailing character of the 
educated and the affluent, to supersede the du- 
ties of the Judge and Lagislature by the Christ- 
like offices of the good man. 
To render our churches what they should be, 
we need not sounder doctrine, or more gifted 
preachers, or richer psalmody, or purer archi- 
tecture; but, in every church, we need a people 
who really, and not in name only, follow Christ 
—who really feel, and act on the feeling, that 
they, each one of them, have to do the work He 
did, who is the way, the truth, and the life; 
people zealous to devote time, talents, property, 
life itself, to help those for whom especially He 
lived ard died,—the ignorant, the suffering, the 
depraved. We want men of the stamp of 
George Kenrick. With a laity such as this, 
the poor would quickly gather round us—then 
would our churches become the safeguards and 
blessings of the land—the triamph of good over 
evil would advance; and with more sincerity 
and more hope might we pray, ‘Thy kingdom 
come! Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven !’”’ 

1 am, dear Sir, your 

Constant Reaper. 

London, Feb, 18, 1849. 





MISSION TO THE THIEVES OF LONDON. 
From Hoggs’ Weekly Instructor. 


Perhaps few men deserve so much of the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of their Christian breth- 
ten as those missionaries who condescend to men 
of low and wretched estate. Perhaps there is 
not in the world a man better qualified to dis- 
charge this home-apostleship than is Mr, A. 
Walker, a lion in strength of purpose and moral 
courage, alamb in the gentleness of his soul and 
in the humility of his nature, and a Scowchman by 
birth. He is the thieves’ missionary of Duck 
Lane, Oldand New Pye Streets, Pye Court, and 
those other dark purlieus noith of the abbey, 
whieh yield a plentiful treasury to the dean and 
chapter of Westminster. He has the confidence 
and esteem of the veriest outcasts of the world ; 
and (let the world sneer at the declaration if it 
will) he declares, and we believe him, that there 
aie many virtues living side by sis in the same 
souls with the sins which society sternly and 
inexorably punishes, and religion with pity con- 
demus. ‘ 

In the earlier part of his career, Mr. Walker 
had related to a friend some of his experience, 
and this friend being much strack with what he 
had heard, published a particular account of the 
haunts and habitsof the Westminster thieves.— 
It must be recollected that these thieves are not 
totally illiterate, and tnat they have a special in- 
terest in watching publicevents. ‘They subscribe 
for newspapers, and otherwise take a 2 
cognizance of men and movements. ‘The para- 
graph of Mr. W.’s injudicivus friend met the 
eye of the leader of one of the Westminster 
gangs, and it was sworn in conclave, that, as the 





missionary had betrayed their confidence, he 


should be pushed into the Thames some dark 
night. he chief of the murderers revealed 
their purpose to his paramour, and she, remem- 
bering who it was that had brought her medi- 
cine and cordials when she was lying at the 
point of death, and who it was that always spoke 
to her so gently of Christ's love for sinners who 
forsook their sin, and who exhorted her and 
prayed with and for her, ruse in the night-time, 
and, pale and trembling, repaired to the good 
missionary’s home and revealed to him his dan- 
ger. 

The intrepid soldier of the cross saw at once 
that unless he acted boldly and openly, his use- 
fulness was gone as well as his life menaced.— 
He accordingly went to the band—accused them 
of their plot—ex plained the circumstances of the 
publication—appealed to their experience of his 
past connection with them—and so regained their 
confidence by his frankness, that every design 
against his life was foregone, and these very 
murderers are his warmest friends. 

We have heard the adage, ‘‘there is honor 
among thieves.’’ On one occasion, a friend ex. 
pressed anxiety to accompany the missionary on 

one of his visits to a band, whom he had prom- 
ised to meet in a secret place upon a Sabbath af- 
ternoon. ‘I shall take you to the outside of the 
building, but 1 cannot take it upon me to admit 
you to our megtiog, unless I obtain permiesion,” 
said the missionary, yielding to his persuasions 
at last. ‘The permission of the captain was 
asked and obtained, and the friend was allowed 

to join the meetinz. Afler prayer was over, his 
friend whispered in “ir. Walker’s ear that his 
handkerchief was one. The captain being im- 
formed of the fact, immediately commanded it to 
be restored, at the same time indignantly saying 

to the thief who had taken it, ‘You are no 
longer a member of our band, we shall have no 

dishonorable fellow wiih us,” 

One notorivus thief in Westminister gives one 
pound a yeartoa ragged school, and on more 

than one occasion he bas led children to its door 
and pointed their way towards it. ‘‘Ah,” said 

he to the missionary, who one day had referred 
to his anxiety for juvenile instruction, ‘‘although 
I am a thief myself, I do not wish others to be 
so. Iam not so with my will. The law made 
meso. My first imprisonment was a false one. 

I was innocent of the crime imputed to me, 
nevertheless I was punished and ruined. When 

I came from prison | was an outcast from socie- 
ty. Nobody would employ a ‘gaol bird,’ and I 
was therefure forced to become what the blind 

law had made me appear to be and what the 
world believed me to be.’’ 

One young man who robbed, not because he 
loved to do so, but because the honest would 

not give him honourable employmentafier a 
false imprisonment, was led back to the path of 
virtue by this minister of love, and now occupies 
a respectable position in society. 

Mr. Walker has been somewhat vensured by 
fastidious friends for his exertions to reclaim the 
weakest and the most pitiable portions of all 
those who have oeen seduced from the path of 
rectitude. ‘ Oh if you kaew,”’ said the mission- 
ary to a dear friend of ours, ‘‘how many of these 
poor creatures are brought to this condition by 

the falsehood and villany of men of wealth, and 

how many of them would starve if they were to 

return to virtue, you would not blame them, but 

reserve your indignation for those who have des- 

troyedthem.’ World-doubting, censorious, con- 
ventional world, would you believe it! Many 

poor unfortunates have been Jed back to the ways 
of pleasantness by this hero of philanthropy, and 
are now happy wives and the angels of happy 

homes. 3 

The secret of Mr, Walker's success in t°ach- 
ing these, our poor brethers amd sisters of he- 
manily, is love. He went first amongst them 
and befriended them, and, having gained their 
confidence, preached repentance toward God, 
and faith toward Christ. [ would rather consent 
to die than divulge to the law-officers anything 
that has been revealed in confidence to me by 
these people,”’ says the good missionary ; ‘* 1 am 
the servant of Him whose ministry is love, and 
who reserves to himself vengeance.”’ 

For ten years has Mr. Walker lived amongst 
| these people, condemning their practices, point- 
ing out the evil of their ways, describing the 
peace and glory of virtue and religion, and nev- 
er in one sing!e instance suffering an expression 
pallitiang their ways of life to cross his lips ; 
and yet the very thieves breathe his name in love. 
The poor and lowly scatter olessings perfumed 
with the incense of prayer upon his path, and 
‘wish they were only as sure of heaven as he.”’ 








FAULTS IN PUBLIC PRAYER. 


I. In the first place, a very common fault is 
the over frequent recurrence of favorite words, 
and set forms of expression, Among these are 
the constant repetition in every sentence Or 
two, of the names and titles of God; the per- 
petual recurrence of the modes of expression, 
**Q God !—great God !—our heaventy Father! 
—holy Father!—we pray thee—we beseech 
thee—we entreat thee to grant,” &c., or the ex- 
cessive use of the interjection Oh! prefixed to 
almost every sentence. This incessant repeti- 
tion of particular words or phrases, renders 
them cheap, and, after a time, not merely super- 
fluous, but disgusting—a feeling which ought 
to be as much as possible banished from every 
devotional exercise. Nay, there is something 
in this matter more serious still. If the con- 
stant repetition of the name of the Most High, 
even in prayer, be not ‘taking the name of the 
Lord our God in vain,” it certainly approaches 
very near to that sin. 

11. Hesitation and embarrassment in utter- 
ance, is another fault of very frequent occur- 
rence, and a real blemish in the leader in public 
devotion. When, therefore, he pauses, stum- 
bles, recalls, or goes back to correct, he una- 
voidably gives pain to every fellow-worship- 
per, and always leaves the impression of a mind 
less intent, a heart less fervently engaged than 
it ought to be. 

ili. All ungrammatical expressions in prayer— 
all expressions foreign from English idiom, and 
bordering on the style of cant aud whining, low 
and colloquial phrases, &c., ought, of course, 
to be regarded as blemishes, and to be carefully 
avoided, It ie no uncommon thing to hear min- 
isters, who, in other respects, are entitled to the 
character of correct speakers, say, ‘‘Grant to 

ive us the sanctifying power of the Holy 

pirit;” ‘* Grant to impart to us the consola- 
tions of thy grace ;”’ ‘*Come down in out midst ;” 
‘- Make one in our midst ;”’ ‘* Lay us out for thy- 
self ;’’ ‘*‘We commit us to thee ;"’ **We resign 
us into thy hands ;” *Solemnize our minds.”’ 

IV, The want of regularity and order is a 
fault which frequently and greatly impairs the 
acceptable and edifying character ot public 
prayers. All public prayer which bears the 
comprehensive character which belongs to that 
exercise, is made up of various departments ; 
such as adoration, confession, thanksgiving, pe- 
tition, and intercession. 

V. Descending to too much minuteness of de- 
tail in particalar departments of prayer, is an- 
other fault. 1 have sometimes known the dig- 
nified and solemn nature of the exercise greatly 
impaired by descending to particulars to a de- 
gree bordering on the ludicrous, and by no 
means favorable to pure and elevated devotion. 
L once knew a minister who, in making a prayer 
at the funeral of an aged patriarch, who left a 
large family of childien, went over, by name, 
all the sons and daughters of the family, allud- 
ing graphically to the character and situation of 
each, some being quite unfavorable. 1 also 
knew another, who, during our revolutionary 
war, in alluding, in a public prayer, to a° san- 
guinary battle which had been recently fought, 
gave a detailed account of*the killed and wound- 
ed on both sides, and all the leading circum- 








VI. An abundant use of highly figurative 
language, is another blemish in public prayer. 
All studied refinement of language; all artificial 
structure of sentences; all affectation of the 
beauties of rhetoric are out of place in the ex- 
excise of right prayer. Both evangelical sol- 
emnuity and good taste equally forbid them. 
Here many offend. Even the eloquent and 
evangelical Dr. Jay, of Bath, in England, in his 
published volume of prayers has not wholly 
avoided this fault. His devotional language in 
too many cases lacks the unaffected simplicity 
which ought to characterise it. 1t has too little 
of the language of Scripture. It is artificial, 
rhetorical, elaborate, abounding unduly in ornate 
and studied forms of speech, in point, antithe- 
sis, and other rhetorica! figures. I once knew 
au eloquent and eminently popular preacher who 
seemed to aim at concentrating in his prayers all 
the bold, high-sounding, sublime thoughts and 
figures which he could collect from the natural 
and mora! worlds; so that he seemed to be ever 
upon a kind of descriptive stilts, and exerting 
himself -to exhibit on every subject this rhetori- 
eal grandeur. 

Vil. ft is a serious fault in public prayer to 
introduce allusions to party politics, and especi- 
ally to indulge in personahties. In the house of 
God, persons of all political opinions may meet, 
harmonious!y and affectionately meet, provided 
they all agree in ‘acknowledging the same Sa- 
viour, and glorying in the same hope of Divine 
mercy. They may differendlessly in their po- 
litical creeds and wishes, and on a thousand 
other subjects, and yet assemble in the same 
temple, and gather round the same altar with 
fraternal affection, provided they are of one 
heart, and ef one mind in regard to the great 


sysiem of salvation through the redemption that 


is in Christ. Why, then, should the feelings 
of brethren in Christ be invaded in their ap- 
proaches to the throne of grace by unnecessary 
allusions to points in which the strongest world- 
ly feelings are painfully embarked ? 

Having been myself betrayed in early life, on 
various ogcasions, into a course of conduct in 
relation to this matter, which was afterwards 
regretted, I resolved, more than thirty years 
ago, never to allow myself, either in public 
prayer or preaching, to utter a syllable, in peri- 
ods of great political excitement and party 
strife, that would enable any human being so 
much as to conjecture to which side in the po- 
litical conflict | leaned, This has been my aim; 
and this is my judgment still; and this course, 
unless in very extraorainary cases, which must 
furnish a Jaw for themselves, I would earnestly 
recommend to every minister of the Gospel.— 
{Rev. S. Miller, D. D. 





A LIBERAL EPISCOPALIAN. 


We do not very often observe, in Episcopalian 
quarters, a paragtaph so liberal as the first in 
the extract quoted below. _It is from an article 
originally in the New World, and quoted, with 
commendation, in the Gambier Episcopalian Ob 


server— whose editor seriously errs, we think, in 
supposing it to express the sentiment of the main 


body of Episcopalians in the United States ; but 
whether the sentiment of few or many, we are 
glad to see it. 

In the second paragraph, the Jure Divino 
authority of bishops is very justly represented.— 
Yet it is that which a large portion of American 
as well as English Episcopalians maintain, and, 
with the abuses growing out of it, influenced 
such a man as Hon. and Rev. Mr. Noel to leave 
the Church which shelters such abuses. 


‘Bound, as we feel ourselves, to adhere to 
the external regulations of Christ’s church, 
which we believe have come down to ns from 
the Apostles, and regarding our brethren of the 
different denominations, in consequence, as so 
far in error, and earnestly desiring, as we do, 
the restoration of unity both in spirit and letter, 
we may extend to them, notwithstanding, the 
right hand of fellowship, consider them as belong- 
ing to the ‘ mystical body of Christ, which is the 
blessed company of all faithful people,’ co- 
operate with them in common benevolent enter- 
prises, admit them to our communion, and thus 
prepare to sit down with them in the upper 
sanctuary, where we shall see eye to eye, and 
‘know even as we are known.’ 

We think the lofty pretensions of the A postol- 
ic Succession, as a succession of Apostles, the 
root of Puseyism and Popery. An undue ex- 
alt*tion of sacraments and priestly functions 
necessarily follows—superstition takes the place 
of piety—ignorance becomes the mother of de- 
votion—the priest stands between the people and 
Christ, forgiving sin and dispensing indulgences ; 
and, after awhile, we are called on to bow down 
at the feet of * Our Lord God the Pope!’ ” 





CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Church architecture evidently is engaging 
much attention, enterprise and expenditure in 
ourage. ‘The number of edifices, and the va- 
riety of style in this and the neighboring city of 
Brooklyn, may be taken as striking indications of 
this. 
On this, as well as on all subjects connected 
with the progress and the firm establishment of 
Christianity, some jast and universal principles 
ought to be sought tor. 
Houses of worship are required in still greater 
numbers fcr the accommodation of our popula- 
tion, and must necessarily involve a great ex- 
pense. We have, therefore, to consult ou: means 
in the first place, Or with a given amount of 
means, we ate to inquire how we may erect the 
greatest number of suitable edifices. ‘This con- 
sideration must forbid us to lavish upon mere or- 
nament and show, what is really required for the 
more important purpose of providing places of 
public instruction for a large and an incréasing 
population. It is not the business of either Lit- 
erature or Religion, to build edifices merely, or 
chiefly to embellish cities, Individuals may do 
this if they please, by erecting palaces. The 
State may do it by erecting public buildings.— 
Literature and religion may do it, all other 
things being equal—that is, if literature and re- 
ligion do not sacrifice their great ends and uses 
in doing it. Literature must first of all have li- 
braries, the apparatus of learning, learned pro- 
fessors—al! that may increase knowledge, edu- 
cate youth, elevate the people. Go to Gouingen 
and look about fur the University in the shape of 
buildings, and you will not find it. But you 
will find great men delivering lectures to large 
classes in plain rooms, sitting on wooden bench- 
es, perhaps in the Professor’s own house. You 
will find somewhere an unpretending, solid edi- 
fice, filled with books admirably arranged. You 
will find in Gottingea everything to make learn- 
ed men, without any architectural display what- 
ever. If they could also have magnificent build- 
ings, it would be well. But as they cannot have 
both, they choose the real University, and do 
wihout the shell, ln our country, we see may- 
nificent buildings erected, first of all, at a great 
expense, and enqumbered with debt. And when 
we come to look into the interior we find most of 
the rooms rented out-for various purposes, and 
only a part retained for the uses of the great 
University. We find few books, few professors, 
and those badly provided for, and few stadents. 
We have ornamented a park or a neighborhood. 
What more? We have the shell, but phen 
shall we have the University of Gottingen ° 
Luther and Melancthon lived very humbly at 
Wittenberg. Luther preached in avery plain 
church. Jonathan Edwards preached in a little 
wooden church at Stockbridge. And yet there 





stances of the conflict. 


was preaching, and there was worship. Now 


— 
we erect grand cathedrals, and churches of yari- 
ous orders—Gothic, Romanesque, Saxon—spite 
ed and attired variously. There is real brick,. 
and arches of light plaster, made to look like 
stone. Steoples half stone and half wood. A 
great use of paint also. The windows stained 
and made to play fantastic lights upon the con- 
gregation : or so darkened for artistic effect, or 
to give a dim religious light, that the sun is 
compelled to appoint glibes of gas-light as his 
vicegerents. He is left to shine bright in the 
heavens, where the angels may rejoice to fiy 
abroad ; in humble cottages which open doors 
and windows for him ; on green fields and mea- 
dows ; on groups of Jambs and happy children, 
and to fill all creation with clear light as if God’s 
smile were in his beams, and piercing a!l hearts 
with joy; but these churches are made not for 
sunshine—they are pure works of art—man will 
show here what he can do in making sunshine 
from charcoal. They are stately, magnificent 


edifices, built by the monificence of the rich.— 


They are the ornaments of the cities. And is 
one of these to absorb what might have created 
several] neat and proper churches, with just as 
good preaching, praying and singing ; where the 
sunshine comes in freely aud shows multitudes 
of good and true worshipers, all engaged in their 
proper duties, with eyes undatkened, and minds 
unbedizzened by dim or strange lights and gor- 
geous architecture? And then we have ecclesi- 
ological architects who erect the sacred Gothie 
edifices for the Church A postolical, and the Ro- 
manesque and Saxon for Pilgrims and Puritans. 
A wide distinction this. The one dwells in 
beautiful houses with graceful spires—they are 
in tho tabernacle or the temple of Solomon ; 
while the Pilgrims and Puritans are cast into 
more Gentile-lixe stractures. But they give va- 
riety to our cities—they all have ornaments— 
they all cost a good deal of money —and the Cav- 
aliers and Roundheads are kept apar!. Our re- 
ligion, like our literature, is dealing largely in 
pablic works. Our religion and Jiterature toge- 
ther, will give us many fine and curious build- 
ings. Many neighborhoods will be rendered 
more distinguished. Puosterity will have reason 
to bless our religion and literature—that is, if 
these imitations of solidity }ast long enough. 
Now let us imagine another mode of proceed- 
ing. Let us suppose Luerature and Religion, in- 
stead of becoming architects and upholsterers,to 
exert themselves directly and tainly, the one in 
bringing together learned men, in accumulating 
libraries and all the apparatus of Jearning, in es- 
tablishing noble and thorough courses of instruc- 





tion for the youth of our land—content with 
plain buildings, bare floors and wooden benches, 
if need be-~content to pass by the outside and 
appendages, if only the great and substantial 
ends can be secured, instead of making @ show 
at the outside and the appendages,'o impose Upon 
the eye,while all within is crude and impertect; 
—the other in securing faithful gospel preachers 
and the union of Christ's disciples in holy affee- 
tions and in works of benevolence, worshipping 
in homely and unpretending buildings, if need 
be—laying hold upon the heart and substance of 
Christian doctrine and duty in the first place, 
instead of making a huge stir about orders of 
architecture, domes aud spires, cushioned seats, 
and all that catches the eye, pleases fancy, gra- 
tifies pride, with large debts pressing 10 behind, 
by which churches are stimulated to a worldly 
competition about bringing in the rich; and thus 
the building of churches and collecting congre- 
gations is made a form of worldly business—and 








the house of praye: changed into a house of mer- 
chandize. We say, imagine our Literature and 
Religion to turn their chief anxieties and efforts 
to the high accomplishments and furnitore of 
noble intellects and manly Christian hearts—to 
training up our youth in sound learning and solid 
scriptural piety; and is not the scene presented 
more refreshing than that of gay, but unsubstan- 
tial masonry, or even of massive Gothic cathe- 
dials built to last a thousand years * 

In building churches respect ought to be had 
mainly to use, durability and economy. The first 
is essential, and condemns all those structures 
which are so lofty and angular that the preach- 
er’s voice is lost in vacuity, and the view and 
hearing of the audience intercepted by colomns 
and retired transepts. Adaptation to speaking 
and hearing must give the design ; and not the 
imitation of antiquity or a fancied style of archi- 
tecture. Gud does not require his ministers to 
strain their throats in the vain efforts to fill 
Gothie cathedrals ; nor does he require his peo- 
ple to read his word in the dim lights which 
were admired in the fourteenth century. 
Durability and economy are united—one im- 
plies the other. We want to build as many 
suitable churches as we can,and to build them 
so that they may not require to oe renewed with 
every generation. The better we build, the 
more in the end weshall be enabled to build. 


we enter our protest against all plaster and 
wooden imitations of stone. Let us have real 
solid stone, or not at all. If all that is expend- 
ed on the gaudy and perishable outside work 
were laid down in solid walls, we should at the 
same expense build for centuries, instead of 
building for fleeting occasions. Good Christians 
onght in building churches, as well as in other 
things, to labor for coming generations. The 
whole thing lies quite plainly befere us. There 
is no very recondite science about it. It is to 
make the intellectual and spiritua] our chief 
concein ; and then in providing the material ac- 
commodations, to do just what we can do to 
answer the governing end in a plain, substantial 
enduiing and convenient manner. [N. Y. 
Evangelist. 





WHAT “THE LOWEST” FORM OF UNITARI- 
ANISM CONTAINS. 


{From the London Inquirer. ] 
There appeared in the last number of the In- 
irer a letter to Archdeacon Hare, signed ‘A 
nitarianMinister,’ in which the writer comments 
upon asentence in the preface to the ‘Mission of 
the Comforter,’ speaking of the Straussian asthe 
last form of Socinianism. ‘To my apprehension, 
his allusions are clearly directed to an ideal point 
in theological inquiry, characterized, as he ti.inks, 
by certain dangerous possibilities and tendencies, 
and to which, for the sake of distinctiveness, he 
gives the concrete appellation ‘* Socinianism.”’ 
When he speaks directly and fully of Unitarians 
as a religious denomination, he speaks (as the 
accompanying extract from a late charge will 
show) with that candour and courageous direct- 
ness which are characteristic of him. The ex- 
tract which I now subjoin forms part of a note to 
a spirited and interesting charge lately delivered 
to the clergy of his archdeaconry, in the course 
of which he asserts (not exactly, however, in 
the Winchelsea and Nottingham vein) the ex- 
clusively Christian cf arecter of our legislature. 
This view, which was the late Dr. Arnold’s, 
leads him to the painful, practical consequence 
of a rejection of the present Jewish claims. Bat 
any one who examines the grounds on which he 
arrives at this conclusion will find much to re- 
spect in them, though he may de at entire vari- 
ance with the political ps which results, 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
CuarLes WickstTeep. 
Leeds, March 7th, 1849. 


“ It is argued, indeed, that the transition from 
a Unitarian to a Jew is not very material, with 
reference to the Catholic faith. The Unitarian 
however, as such, and by the profession required 
of him, confesses, at the lowest, that Jesus is 
the greatest of all moral and religious teachers, 
that he had an immediate divine mission, that he 
came to bring life and immortality tolight. He 
acknowledges the resurrection of Jesus as the 
first-fruits and the evidence of our resurrection. 
Hf takes the gospel as the Supreme cede of all 
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morality. . Now, that to which the state from its 
position is bound to look chiefly in every torm of 
religion, is its moral aspect. As it has been 
well expressed by a German writer, Marheineke, 
*I[n the Church, morality is contemplated as 
piety; in the State, piety as morality.’ As the 
‘acceptance of the Koran, and the common rela- 
tion to Mahomet, form a distinctive bond of 
union among all Mahometan nations and tribes, 
eo is there a similar bond of union, in spite of all 
differences, however momentous these may be, 
whereby all persons accepting the gospe! as their 
highest, divinely-inspired code, and attaching 
themselves to Jesus as the highest divinely-in- 
spired teacher of mankind, are at once bound to- 
gether, and separated from the rest of the human 
race. This great cssential distinction has not 
been sufficiently attended to by the Bishop of St. 
David's, when, in trying to reduce the difference 
between Unitarians and Jews to a minimum, he 
says.(p. 10) that, in regard to the denial of the 
divinity of our Lord, ‘they stand upon the same 
footing.’ This again, ik seems to me, shows 
how easily we slip into fallacies, when we adopt 
the negative scale of reasoning, when we class 
people by what they deny, instead of by what 
they believe. Even ecclesiasucally, though the 
church has been too apt to take the former 
course, the latter is that of Christian wisdom.— 
As to the State, the concerns of which do net 
lie in the regwa of dogmas, or of our inward 
spiritual life, but in that of our moral life, sure- 
ly there is an enormous interval between those 
who, by their profession, declare that Christ is 
their one divine teacher: and lawgiver, the bring- 
er of mankind out of darkness into light, aod 
those who deny these His special claims and dig- 
ni.ies, nay, whose distinct nationality rests upon 
that denial ; though certain individuals amongst 
them may be led by the influence of our recent 
philosophy and literature, which, in many, have 
almost undermined their peculiar religion, to al- 
low that he was ‘a teacher of pure morality.’— 
The two modes of thought, at their extreme 
proximate limits, may be nearly continuous; and 
yet the difference between them may be of the 
utmost importance, as the Bishop of St. David's, 
himself, admits just before. Much 
more is a name worth, when it is assumed ia sin- 
cerity, as that of Uhristians is by Unitarians, 
when they who assume it hold it to be precious, 
and contend strenuously for their right to it.” 
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CHRIST. 


PROOF-TEXTS IN RELATION TO THE PRE- 
EXISTENCE OF CHRIST. 


We have not much greater respect than has 
Dr. Bushnell, for mere “ provers in words,” 
**who assume that the faculty of intuition or 
insight may be suspended, and we may go on 
safely to reason upon the forms of the words 
themselves; and so, by the mere handling o 
words and propositions, they undertake to evolve, 
or, as they commonly speak, to prove, important 
truths.’’ We hold, with him, and as exultingly, 
that ‘‘the teachings of Christ are mere utier- 
ances of truth, not argumentations over it. He 
gives it forth in living symbols, without defin- 
ition— without proving it, as the logicians speak 
—well understanding that truth is that which 
shines in its own evidence ; that which finds us, 
(to use an admirable expression of Coleridge,) 
and thus enters into us.’’ 

Sull, though Dr. B. hardly recognizes logic 
10 have any legitimate use, and taking his one- 
sided view, scouts, or seems to scout, any appli- 


} ° 
whole express more, except in degree, than the 


If anything more were needed to reach our 
Saviour’s true meaning, we would quote his 
wosds in another instance, which express a sim- 
ilar thought, and each may throw more light on 
the other than either passage is commonly viewed 
in. ‘* Except a man be born from above, (so it 
is in the original,) he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” Jesus was from above, in the deepest 
significauce of his words to Nicodemus, and 
therefore saw the kingdom of God as the Jews 
could not see it. To be * burn from above ’’ he 
explains to be ** born of the Spirit,’—‘ Except 
a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” And 
again—** That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spwit.”’— 
The Jews were of the flesh, he of the Spirit. 
Their spiritual nature had not been born—had 
not life; Ass came through that agency declared 
in the messuge of the angel to Mary—** The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and ihe power 
of the Highest shal! overshadow thee ; therefore 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God."’ The sasme spiritual 
nature that was in Christ, is born also in his true 
disciples—in the true subjects of the heavenly 
kingdom, They are ‘ from above,’’ as he was 
from above. Nay, in solema prayer to his Fa- 
ther he declares, ** They are not of the world, 
even as | am not of the world.” John, xvii., 
16. Therefore, if in the declaration to the un- 
believing Jews, “ Ye are from beneath—I am 
from above,’’ he ** affirmed his pre-existence, in 
the plainest manner conceivable,’—if these 
words are *‘ totally repugnant to his simple hu- 
manity,’’—then is his affirmation respecting his 
disciples totally repugnant to their simple human- 
ity, and conclusive proof of their pre-existence, 
‘in the plainest manner conceivable.”’ Now 
let not Dr. Bushnell despise this method of reas- 
oning as logical, unless he also shall despise his 
own, which we simply follow. 

Bat. dropping the argument which we have 
used to get atthe thought, and stepping from 
the dialectic to the intuitive, (the intuitive to a 
spiritual man,) we would ask whether the words, 
as used by Jesus, are not a true and appropriate 
symbol, or *‘ vehicle,’’ of the thoaght we have 
made them convey, and whether that thought is 
not as high as heaven ! 

Bat Dr. Bushnell adds another text—*‘ The 
glory which | had with thee before the world 
The phraseology, ** I had with thee,” 
does it mean more than laid up, reserved, pre- 
And does the 


was.” 
pared by the Father for him! 


following: “ The hope laid up for you in heav- 
len,”—Col,, 1.5; ** an inheritance reserved in 
heaven for you,”—1 Peter, j., 4; ** the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world,”’—Matt., xxv., 34. If it were to read, 
‘* the glory prepared by thee for me from the 
foundation of the world,’’ it would never be 
quoted to prove Christ's pre-existence. We do 
not see that the phraseology, * ] had with thee,’’ 
can justly be made to express any more. It then 
falls into easy and natural classification with the 








texts already quoted, and with others that con- 
template events yet tocome as being already 
done, when they existed only in the purpose of 
God. For instance, ‘‘ the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world,’—Rev., xiii., 8.— 
Freeing the text, then, from its philological dif- 





cation of it whatever to the truths presented in 
his discourses, he would not formally deny— 
certainly Coleridge would not deny, but earnest- 
ly affirm,with Professor Gibbs—that “ the anal y- 
sis of sentences, in the concentrated light of 
grammar and logic, brings one into the sanctuary 
of thought.”” None has employed this analysis 
so reverently as Coleridge; and in this respect 
there is the widest difference between him and 
Dr. Bushnell. But, as we have asserted in a 
former article, Dr. Bushnell uses logic while he 
abuses it, and his whole theory rests entirely on 
a foundation which he has laid by constructive 
logic! Our readers will see this for themselves 
as we proceed. 

We hope, moreover, it will also be seen, that 
in meeting Dr. Bushnell’s views we do not rest 
with asserting or showing that a passage proves 
this or proves that. We trust it will be seen 
that the subject has interest independently off 
Unitarianism or Trinitarianism—independenily, 
too, of what Dr. Bushnell! holds or does not hold. 
Though we compare our views with his, we 
shal! pass beyond this employment, and seek to 
behold the truth at last face to face—the Divine 
Spirit, whose presence is in the sanctuary of 
human thought, taking of the things of Christ 
and showing them to us. 

We proceed, then, to Dr. B.'s eleven proofs 
of the * Divinity of Christ,”—to the first of 
which we shal] confine ourselves in the present 
article, and which he thus states : 

I. ** 1 allege what is said of his pre-existence. 
‘I came out from God. I came forth trom the 
Father, and am come intu the world. 1! came 
down from heaven. Ye are from beneath—I 
am fiom above. The glory which I had with 
thee before the world was.’ If these passages 
do not affirm the pre-existunce of Christ, in the 
plainest manner conceivable, [ mistake their im- 
port. And, in this view, they are totally repug- 
nant to the idea of Cirisi’s simple humanity.” 

The correlative phrase of “came out from 
God,” is *‘ sent from God.’’ Now, this last is 
used of John the Baptist—‘‘ There was a man 
sent from God, whose name was John.’’ John, 
i., 6. Sach language would prove the pre- 
existence of John as we!l as of Jesus. The ai- 
gument becomes no stronger by the phraseology, 
“came down from heaven ;’’ for this is equival- 
ent simply to the assertion that God sent him. 
So the prophet Micah says, ‘‘evil came down 
from the Lord unto the gate of Jerasalem’’—i. e. 
the Lord sent evil against it. Nor is this mode 
of speech peculiar to the Bible. We read in 
classic literature, that “ ‘ Know thyself’ descend- 
ed from heaven.”’ The significance of the phrase, 
‘¢{.ecame out from God,’’ is that Christ was 
divinely sent of God ; and surely this is a preg- 
nant trath, and more neaily concerns us than his 
pre-existence. 

In the assertion, “‘ Ye are from beneath—I 
am from above,’ we suppose Dr. B, takes the 
word ‘* beneath ” as equivalent to earth, as in 
Exodus, xx., 4—“ in heaven above, or in the 
earth beneath.”’ But, thus construed, its ex- 
planation is in the other clause of the same verse 
—* Ye are of this world; I am not of this 
world.”” John, viii., 23. Wecan hardly sup- 
pose Dr. Bushnell to have looked at this pas- 
sage, or he would have perceived for himself 
how irrelevant would have been an affirmation 
of Christ’s pre-existence at such atime. What 
did Jesus intend to affirm, but that he and his 
opposers had different stand-points—different 
spiritual perceptions—different spiritual habits 
and characters? He accordingly adds, “| said 
therefore unto you, that ye shall die in your 
sins.’’ What! because he was pre-existent and 
they not? Who can fail to see that this is img 


possible and absurd? . 





ficulties, and extricating it from logical formulas, 

what may the spititual, intuitive eye behold a 
We fearlessly affirm that placing ourselves as in | 
the bosom of Jesus at that hour, and looking 40 | 
the glory prepared for him, and for which he} 
prayed, we see more than mind can grasp, or| 
our own soul contain. And we might say to| 
Dr. Bushnell, with as much justice as be him- | 
self has shown, Use your “ logicking formulas,” 

and “ construct’’ Chiist’s pre-existence—you | 


shall not succeed in driving us from the glorious | 














intuition of Christ's glory, to which he ascended | 
after his resurrection, at God’s right hand. 





‘THE COURSE AND SPIRIT OF THE INDE-| 
PENDENT. 
“This organ of Boston Unitarianis.”’ . . 
“Unless the Editor's influenza continues very | 
severe, we hope that by another week he wili| 
have fuund time and strength briefly and simply | 
to answer.’’ (Independent, March 15. 
‘It is now some thirteen weeks since this 
expositor of Boston Uniarianism, after repro~ | 
bating as strongly as it well could a statement) 
which we had made of the Unnarian system, | 
volunteered tu give us lis Own version of 4 part| 
of thatsystem. ‘That version we at once pre- | 
senied to our readers in the Register’s own 
language; and the comments whicn we made 
vpon it were characterized by that paper as} 
“candid and fair.” At the same time we sug- 
gested several questions bearing upon points of 
prime importance which the Regiséer, in its haste 
as we then supposed, had owitted to touch; 
and askec for these questions consideration and 
an answer, After the lapse of three weeks, 
there came a brief response in the Register; 
copying the questions but declining fur the pre- 
sentto answer them, on the giound that it was 
not necessary and the Editor tad not time — 
Upon this reply—which certainly seemed to us 
a trivolous get-off from answering at all—we 
commented the following week with some sharp- 
ness, and again requested attention to the ques- 
tions; and as the Editorof the Register in his 
next issue professed himself highly indignant at 
these comments, on the following week we apo 
|logized for any violence done to his sensibility, 
and re-stated the pvints in regard to which in- 
formation was desired. This was four weeks 
since, and from that time to the present the 
Register has uttered no word upon the subject. 
Will its Editor now have the manliness to tel! 
us, whether he means to answer these questions 
or not? That they are important questions, he 
will scarcely deny. ‘That they are questions in 
regard to which one who professes to be a 
Christian teacher should have clear views, can 
hardly be more a matier of doubt. That they 
are questions which can be answered briefly 
and simply, in a half-hour’s time, by one who 
knows what he believes, is equally clear. Once 
more then we ask for these questions the Regi. 
ter’s attention. It has charged us with beaing 
false witness against the Unitarian system; and 
we have a right to ask what that system is, in 
these important particulars. It professes to be 
able to instract its readers in the truth; and if 
there is any truth concerning which they need 
to be informed, it surely is that which pertains 
to the transgression they have committed, to 
the penalty they have incurred, and the personal 
nature and dignity of the Saviour to whom they 
are directed. ‘There is but one reason of which 
we can conceive, for declining further to answer 
these questions. And ifthe Register's Editor 
either remains mute or refuses to reply, we shall! 
know what to think of his talent for silence.— 
For the refreshing of his memory and that of 
a * ag re-state the points.’’ (Independent, 
April 12. 
rer the Independent proceeds to state for the 
third time the questions it first proposed. 


The attitude of the Independent toward the 
Christian Register, as presented above,is utterly 
irreconcileable with the manifestation of a man- 
ly or Christian spirit. If in one instance we 
have characterized it as “‘eandid and fair,’’ it has 
seemed determined not to be guilty of the sin 
again ; and it has made ample atonement for that 


' 
| 





‘What is the rea! history of this affair? We 
found in the columns of the Independent a state- 
ment of the Unitarian system. That statement 
we copied into the Register, and met its several 
points. Wedid not simply ‘charge the Inde- 
pendent with bearing false witness against the 
Unitarian system’’—we endeavored to show It. 
This the Independent confessed , and jt even 
complimented our *‘good sense” in doing 80.— 
Weil, what course did it then take? It asked 
half a dozen questions on points which were not 
at all involved in the statement it had made, or 
the reply wegave. Having made the mis-state- 
ments on certain puints,and these mis-statements 
having been fully met, it had indeed *‘a right to 
ask what the system is’’ in further particalars— 
and we too have an equal right to answer or 
not as we choose. To such an answer we have 
in itself no objection whatever—none arising 
from any consciousness of inability to give it, 
none from any motive of expediency, least of all 
none from any fear to meet the Independent on 
these or any other questions. We declared 
some time ago, that we should not have record- 
ed them unless we had intended to answer them. 
Meanwhile, we were taken very ill; the arduous 
labors of the ministry at large (which we have 
since resigned) having prepared us to suffer 
still more serious effects from that illness—so 
serious, indeed, that there were friends who 
urged us to throw aside all labor, and go abroad 
for a year or two, to save life and renew 
strength. Under these cireumstances, we could 
not but delay answering the Independent's ques- 
tions. We thus gavé it, involuntarily indeed, 
an opportunity to show its spirit Of Christian for- 
bearance, or rather the want of it. It chose, asit 
confesses, to use “ sharpness.” We replied— 
the Independent says we *‘professed to be high- 
ly indignant.” The reply called forth from the 
Independent what ic terms an apology. What 
was that apology? Our readers have it in an 
aiticle of which the first extract above is the 
commencement and the close, and its pervading 
tone. An apology! which began with a sneer 
and ended with agibe! We should have been 
lost to all self-respect to have complied with a 
request so made—and we chose to be silent. 

Our health is restored, and we now have 
both time and strength to attend to the Inde- 
pendent’s request. But the reasons that influ- 
enced us to be silent, operate with the more 
foree on perusing the editorial in the Indepen- 
dent of last week, as quoted above. A proposal 
made in so uncivil a tone, and by men who as- 
sume such an attitude,—l¢et our readers decide on 
the propriety of our refusal to accept it, and of 
our change of purpose formerly entertained.— 
W hat the Independent may persist in thinking or 
saying of us, does not excite in us great anx- 
iety; we have learned w bear with some forti- 
tude, whether the imputation of ‘ta talent for 
silence,” or any other motive that prejudice and 
uncharitableness nay suggest. 

What the truths are concerning which the 
readers of the Register ‘need to be informed,” 
happily is not for the Independent to dictate.— 
Most of those involved in the questions it pro- 
poses, we have already discussed since we 
have had the conduct of the Register. The 
last—viz. on imspiralion—is the only one on 


‘Christian community it is called—and we see 





which we have not spoken. That question, as 
some of eur clerical brethren in the city will re- | 
member, we had declared our purpose to dis- 
cuss, before any thing was said in the Indepen- | 
dent. We shall state our views of the subject, 
in connexion with remarks on the discourse on 
Dogma and Spirit, in Dr. Bushnell's volume | 
now in hand—and we will put in the columns | 
of the Register whatever the Independent may 
choose to say on the subject in reply. 





FREE EXPRESSION OF VIEWS WITH HAR- 
MONY OF CHRISTIAN FEELING. 

The Boston correspondent of the Independent, 
‘*Arnold,” having quoted a paragraph from the 
pen of Rev. Dr. Gannett in the Christian Ex- 
aminer, places in contrast with it some expres- | 
sions of an ‘‘ opposite’’ character that fell fron 
the lips of one of the speakers at the close of the | 
late series of meetings. It may be of service to 


quote what the Boston correspondent says ° 


I might however, bring in connection and | 
contrast with it expressions of the most opposite | 
character. One of the speakers at the very | 
last meeting of the series, delivered, without 
rebuke and with apparent favor, a labored de- 
fence of Universalism, filled with what nine- 
tenths of the Christian world would denominate 
the grossest perversions of Scripture. Is truth 
of so little value to Unitarians, that they are 
unwilling to rebuke errors which their own 
Channing has pronounced destructive alike of 
morality and religion! We confess that the 
pleasure we feel in the announcement of just 
sentiments, is not only depressed, but turned 
into pain, when we find it associated with the 
worst of errors, and by association lending to 
them a dignity, and giving them a passport, 
which otherwise they never could obtain, 

How difficult it is for Orthodox men, and 
especially Orthodox ministers, to understand 
Unitarians, or do them justice! They do not ap- 
preciate our tolerance of one another’s specula- 
tive errors, or our freedom of opinion, And 
it adds to the difficulty, when they feel no dis- 
position to concede our Christian standing in the 
Church of God. 

This correspondent of the Independeat,—who 
we have learned is the pastor of the 1st(O:thodox) 
Church in Charlestown,-—said of Unitarians some 
time since, in reference to their connection with 
the late Hollis St. installation,— They have 
cut the last, the historical tie, which has bound 
them to the Church of God” The only tie 
which this correspondent concedes to us is a 
historical tie, uniting us to Christ's bocy, and 
this is cat asunder! How can he understand 
or do us justice ! 

At our conference meetings, it is not strange 
that doctrinal opinions should find expressivn, 
where such opinions sre entertained. But we 
envy not the inan who could listen to the gentle- 
man to whom the correspondent alludes, and not 
be ableto appreciate the Christian spirit with 
which he spake. If views taking the form of 
Universalism were advanced, they were pre- 
sented in no antagonistic, sectarian manner, but 
in the most Catholic spirit. They were simply 
the vehicle of his Christian emotions. 

The meetings recenily held, and which, we 
believe, from the testimony of other denomina- 
tions, more than our own, have been unsurpassed 
in interest, if equalled, by any similar meetings, 
demonstrate the fact that freedom is the best 
ground of unity; that if our views are divergent, 
heat and light are poured into the one body from 
which the divergent rays proceed. 

We have alluded to a paragraph from the 
pen of Rev. Dr. Gannett in the Christian Ex- 
aminer. We give it below, and respond to its 
sentiments as the truth, 

‘* Our views,” he says, ‘‘on this whole mat- 
ter ate positive anc definite. We have a theory 





one instance by its course since. 





of regeneration. We hold that man is a sinner, 








——- 


that most men need a change of character, and 
that without a change they must be lost. We 
look over the community in which we live—a 


not only gross vice and terrible depravity, which 
are dragging immorial souls to hell, but world- 
liness, selfishness, religious uncuncern, spiritual 
insensibility, which will just as surely shut the 
gates of heaven against multitudes who call 
themselves disciples of Christ. All these persons, 
the corrupt and the false,the openly vile and the 
inwardly wrong, must be brought to see their 
condition, to repent of their sins, to embrace a 
Savior in Jesug “Christ, aud to lead a new life. 
in respect ai jeast to the motives and the interi- 
or habits. They must be saved, or rescued 
from their present condition, and from the con- 
sequences which it will induce, through fear and 
through hope; through reflection and through 
prayer; through the sanctification of the will, 
yet through its free exercise; through personal 
effort, yet through Divine grace; with others’ 
help, by God's mercy, and in the use of their 
own ability. This is our theory of regenera- 
tion, and this is the ground-wozk on which we 
would raise a revival.” 








SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY AT 
CHARLESTOWN. 

The 2ist Anniversary of the Harvard Church 
Sunday School, Charlestown, was observed in 
Harvard Church on the afternoon of Fast Day, 
April 12th. The large House was well filled 
both on the floor and in the galleries—the schoo! 
occupying the half portion of the body pews 
towards the pulpit. It was an occasion of great 
interest, made the more so by the presence and 
the remarks of the Governor of the Common- 
wealth; and both the school and the spectators 
gave attention, with no appearance of resiless- 
ness or weariness, to exercises of more than 
three hours duration. After prayer by the pas- 
tor of the Church, Rev. Mr. Ellis, and singing 
a beautiful hymn appropriate to the occasion 
and to the season of the year, an excellent Re- 
port was read by the Superintendent of the 
school, Mr. Henry K. Frothingham. The sta- 
tistics presented by Mr. Frothingham, were 
quire remarkable, At the commencement of 
the past year, there were 189 scholars—86 boys, 
103 girls. Of this number 22 boys and 22 girls 
had left, and daring the same period 23 boys 
and 23 giils had entered. Four of the young 
ladies who were scholais, had become teachers. 
At the commencement of the present year there 
were 87 boys, 100 girls; total 187. ‘Teachers 
30—average attendance, 26.—The average at- 
tendance of scholars was 121—exactly the 
attendance the year before. Highest number 
presentat any one time 151. Among 336 mem- 
bers of the school for the last two years not one 
death had occurred; and among 447 members 
in five years, only two had died. We doubt 
whether a school in the land shows more regu- 
larity, or more the favor of a kind Providence, 
in the points above mentioned. 

Mr. F. paid a tribute, at the close of the re- 
port, to the valuable services of Dr. Cartee, so 
long his associate superintendent, but who had 
recently resigned, 

Mr. Edward P. Bond, of the Divinity School 
Cambridge, the superintendent of the *Point’’ 
Sanday School in connection with the Ministry 
at large, also made a very interesting Report. 
He presented the following statistics. 

No. of scholars at the opening of the Chapel, 
Oct. 25, 1846, fifleen—6 girls, 9 boys. On the 
first Sunday in January, there were 42 mem- 
bers. 


é 


at 


the son of William Lloyd Garrison—was asked 
as he lay ill, whether he did not wish to live? 
“Me!” he replied. He was then asked whether 
he would not like to see his sister in heaven? 
A smile was the significant token. On his bo- 
som, beneath which his young heart had ceased 
to beat, lay tne beautiful flowers, and they were 
indeed an emblem of the fragrance and joy of 
the life beyond the grave. In the nameof Him 
who made the flowers to grow, and Him who 
blessed them, Mr. B. again thanked the friends 
in Charlestown for their bright and beautiful 
gifts. 


Rev. Mr. Muzzey commenced with a re- 
mark on the appropriatenees of celebrating the 
afternoon of Fast Day in such a manner, and 
the beautiful harmony between the Governor's 
Proclamation, and his custom of meeting the 
children of the Commonwealth. He observed 
here, what gave him pecoliar pleasure, a large 
proportion of boys were present—on similar oc- 
casions elsewhere he had missed the boys. Mr. 
M. proceeded to describe a painting which he 
had seen, in which Martin Luther stood with 
his left hand resting on the Bible, and with his 
right hand lified toward heaven—the attitade of 
the Reformer in uttering those memorable words 
to an ecclesiastic sent to confer with him 
at the Diet of Worms—*! have resolved not to 
abandon the word of God ; I will stand by it. 
So help me-God!”” So let the young resolve, 
when assailed by temptation, or whatsoever 
spiritual peril. 

Mr. M. closed with a saying of Sir Walter 
Scott,—* When we come to die, it is not what 
we have done for ourselves, but what we have 
done for others, that will make us happy.’ 

A third Hymn was sung. 


Rev. Mr. Hottann remarked :—Everything 
betokens a new day—and among the things fuil- 
est of hope—is this institution of the Sunday 
School. He related an incident of two young 
men, industrious, virtuous, and with filial affec- 
tion supporting an aged parent, who told him 
they had once been his Sunday School pupils ; 
and they repeated several anecdotes of instruc- 
tion which he had forgotten that he ever gave, 
but not they, into whose hearts the words lke 
good seed had fallen. He recommended, as a 
method of instruction, that teachers should thor- 
oughly meditate a subject—as regeneration, for- 
giveness, immortality, and theo go in the spirit of 
it to meet their classes. 


Governor Brices, commenced with an allu- 
sion to the fact of its being the 21st anniversary. 
Said he, your school is this day of age. Who 
can estimate the value of its services in these 21 
years’ We might cross the narrow strip of wa- 
ter that separates us from the metropolis, and 
hear the reports of business and trade, the amount 
of dollars heaped up ; but what was it all com- 
pared with the good done in Sunday Schools! 
It was beautiful to see children assembled for re- 
ligious instruction. To this,S. Schools are de- 
voted—and what a fountain to draw from! 
There is, in the book of God, enough of religious 
instruction—enough of biographical reeord—to 
occupy the teachers and the pupils. There is 





the one beautiful and perfect model ef Him who 








Since the opening of the school there had 
been 247 members; 125 boys, 122 girls. Num- 
ber now belonging to the school 84; gisls 35, 


| 


point, Governor Briggs commenced with the his- 
tory of Jesus, and io a strain of glowing elo-| 
quence and melting pathos of Christian senti- 


boys 49.— Average attendance, 60, about equal: ment, followed our Lord from his heaven-an- 


ly boys and girls.” Of the fifteen who attended 
the first Sunday, fen continued to be members— 
7 boys, 3 girls. 
15 of whom remain. 


There have been 27 teachers, | 


nounced birth ia the manger to the Cross on 
which he died; exhibiting, ia a very striking 
light, the mutual affection between him and his 
mother—that mother who, ‘in his twelfth year, 


The unfavorable situation of the “Point Chap- | supposing that he was Jost, sought him for days, 
el,’’ lif chapel it can be called except by the | until she found him in the temple, engaged, as it 
figure of speech which the grammarians call is delightful to see youth engaged, attentively 
catachresis,— Ed.] its inaccessibleness in bad | listening to teaching, and modestly asking ques- 


usefulness. 


its teacher, Mr. Bond, doubted pot that it had | 8ufferings, and to whom his Jast words of affec- 
done great good, and that the results had been | tion were uttered in designating ber future home, 


sufficiently encouraging 
work, 


to persevere in the 
If only one soul were saved, he said, it 
would more than repay all the toil of the en- 
terprise—and he alluded tu asailor boy, in hum- 
ble life, who called to see his teacher to testify 
his gratitude before his departure. Mr. Bond 
bore testimony to the devotedness of the teach- 
ers, who, on the afiernoon of Sunday, imme. 
diately after their labors as teachers also in the 
Harvard S. School, were in their place at the 
Point School with so much constancy. Still 
more teachers were needed, to accomplish all 
the good that might be done. 

It is in place heie, for one to say, who, as 
the minister at large in Charlestown, has had 
the cooperation of Mr. Bond in this department 
of his labors, that his own devotedness, and in- 
terest in the work, and constancy of attendance, 
whatever might de the weather or the toil of 
reaching this field of labor and returning to the 
scene of his studies, is not unappreciated by 
teachers and pupils, and the friends of the school. 

Another hymn was next sung. 

Rev. Mr. Ex.ts then invited gentlemen to 
speak, (two of whom, Mr. Charles Foster of 
Somerville and Rev. Mr. Folsom, declined on 
account of the lateness of the hour, together 
with the apparent needleesness of speaking af- 
ter so many good addresses,) and at the same 
time told his young friends a secret which we 
have found to be regarded by some of them as 
of so high value, that we report it for wider 
usefulness. It was this: —Give earnest attention 
to what is said, and you will not feel fatigued 
during the exercises. 


—— 


Rev. Mr. Barnarp said that from no place 
did so many flowers come fur the Floral Proces- 
sion as from Charlestown Harvard Church and 
Sunday School. He described the love which 
poor children have for flowers—the scene of the 
Floral Procession, when old and young of every 
class, men in green jackets and children in rag- 
ged garments, stood beholding with delight: 
there were no curses, no quarrellings, no bad 
passions in exercise, but all was hushed by “‘this 
thing of beauty,”’ He said, as he passed along 
lately, he overtook a couple of poor Irish boys, 
and overheard them talking—one of them of some 
beautiful flowers which prooably he had seen, 
said Mr. B., in some green-house—and the oth- 
er, of the little yellow footed birds. Such a 
scene taught him this—and it should teach us 
all—that poor children have the same apprecia- 
tion of beauty which we have ourselves. He 
closed with a touching account of the death of 
a little boy, who, said he, used to love to go to 
see your flowers, and who, having lost asister a 
year ago, seemed to have pined away through 
longing for her society, so much did he love 
her. This little boy—Chailes Follen Garrison, 


after himself was no more. Governor Briggs 
érew valuable lessous from the several events as 
he passed along, carrying the attention and the 
sympathies of his audience with him, their tears 
and his flowing together. He dwelt especially 
on our Savior’s concern for the poor—gave a 
beautiful skeich of the scene at the Pharisee’s 
house, where the woman that had been a sinner 
washed his feet with her tears. He presented 
our Savior as coming to seek and save the lost, 
to lift up the down-trodden, to comfort the afflict- 
ed, and deliver the oppressed. He urged the 
duty of going forth to look up the neglected, and 
place them in the Sunday School, and he told un 
interesting anecdote of adrunken father andmoth- 
erreclaimed to sobriety and virtue, and become 
pious, through their young daughter, to whom 
they had given consent to be clothed and go to 
the Sunday School. Not long afterwards the 
mother was laid upon a death bed, and she said 
that her little daughter was God's beautiful an- 
gel sent for her salvation. He concluded with 
expressing his interest in the young. If, said 
he, I could stimulate them to virtue, to a good 
and pious life, so that they should remember me 
with gratitude, then, in my later years would it 
give me more happiness than the attainment of 
all the objects of my would!y ambition. 


Doct. Tompson, in rising, alluded to a re- 
mark which Mr. Ellis had made in inviting him, 
with other gentlemen, to speak, viz., that he had 
been accustomed to support the Governor,—[Dr. 
T.. being formerly of the Governor’s Council.] 
Said Dr. T., 1 believe every one is satisfied that 
the Governor needs not the support of others. 
Dr. T. took up Gov. 8.’s remark that teachers 
would never lose their reward; nor, added Dr. 
T., would children lose theirs. Enjoyment is 
employment. Every one receives the exact la- 
bor of the work he performs. Rev. Dr. Still- 
man once began a sermon with startling empha- 
sis on the words, ‘** The wages of sin is death.”’ 
‘‘Poor wages these,’’ added he, “ that a man 
can’t live by!’ Man is to derive happiness from 
useful occupation, Dr. T. gave a graphic des 
cripfion of a journey to Niagara, in which he 
contrasted the appearance of things in the rich 
valley of the Mohawk with that on the Green 
Mouotains—and it happily illustrated the princi- 
ple he had just laid gown. Let these children, 
said he, if they would grow up happy, be indus- 
trious. Childhood is to society, what the open- 
ing spring is to the year. The heart early pre- 
pared, and receiving the good seed, will, with 
God’s blessing, yield a rich increase. 

Rev. Mr. Extis read from the London Inqui- 
rer, an account of the London Ragged Schools, 
[our readers will find this on page fourth of this 
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weather, have doubtless been a hindrance to its tions—that mother, now full of years, who could | 
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Still amid all adverse influences, | not be kept away from the closing scene of his | 
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custom of giving the worst names to 


feeling of his personal relations to the Harvard 
Church and Sunday School, and closed with an 


appeal to young men especially to engage in the |} 


work of Sunday School instruction, 
A Hymn and the Benediction closed the exer- 
cises of the occasion. 





THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BENEVOLENT 
FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 


This Anniversary was held at Federal street 
Charch,last Sunday evening—Rev. Mr. Lothrop 
in the Chair. Prayer having been offered by 
Rev. Mr. Waterston, Rev. Mr. Gray proceeded 
to read the 15th Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, together with extracts from the 
Reports of the ministers at large—Rev. Mr. 
Cruft, Rev. Mr. Winckley, Rev. Dr, Bigelow. 
We have seldom listened to 80 interesting state- 
ments, or to so clear and satisfactory proof of 
useful labors. As the Reports are to be print- 
ed, we will wai: until we cao present the statis- 
tics &c., more fully and probably more correct- 
ly, with the printed document before us, than 
by aid of our own notes. Though of special 
interest to Christians residing in the city, these 
Reports will not fail to be read with interest by 
the Church at large. 


After the Secretary had concluded his report, 
Rev. Mr. Loturop arose to sy, that the design 
of reading the Report was to increase the inter- 
est felt in the benevolent objecis of the Frater- 
nity of Churches, and the labors of the ministry- 
at-large. He agreed with the Secretary that 
the Reports of the ministers at large present evi- 
dence of success and usefulness sufficient to 
cheer and encourage us io our effurts for the 
moral and spiritual improvement of the city, So 
great are the changes in society, so fearful the 
increase of crime and the means ofevil, that we 
are apt to be discouraged. and to feel that all is 
lost—that it is impossible to stay the tide of 
adverse influences and preserve forthe city the 
high morality which has been hitherto its praise. 
Butit should be considered that we take the sta 
tistics of crime, not of virtue. We know the 
evil, but not the good. Cuuld we however 
bring together all the families which, during the 
past year, this ministry at large has reached,— 
every father rescued from intemperance, every 
mother made the good angel of her household, 
every young man kept strong and pure, every 
young woman around whom it had built a 
wall of defence, every child taught to enter the 
paths of wisdom,—could we behold all these 
together, we should not be discouraged, but feel 
that the Gospel is still the power of God and the 
wisdom of God unto salvation; that it has all 
the power it ever had to support the sinking, to 
succor from peril, to strike light out of darkness, 
and redemption out of ruin. Let us then go on 
with new zeal. 


Our work is singularly in harmony with the 
mission of Christ. Cradled in the manger, 
he returns to elevate those among whom he was 
born into the world, Lifted up and dying on the 
Cross, he lives again to help those on whom the 
crosses of life are laid. We have able, faithfal, 
zealous men engaged in this work, who go forth 
daily and hourly in aposiolic devotedness, Let 
us see that they are sustained with corresponding 
zeal and faithfulness on our own part. 


Hon. Assotr Lawrence, addressing the 
Chair, said, [| appear here first because I enter- 
tain strong feelings of interest in the objects of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, and, se- 
condly, at your bidding. Though physically 


|labor. After we shall 


then may we provide for others 


ee — 
have provided for our in 


And what an immense field spreads 
our own country! Our western States 
ally Illinois, Michigan, ‘ 


OUt in 

. Espegj. 
Indiana, Wisco: 
Owa.—the two last States care I ean’ 
ra square miles—each twice as Many - 
a tate of New York—are fast filling UP With 

oreign and native population. Fort 
ago, rel instraction k Pee 

lating! ept pace with the 
population; Now the latier oulstrips the former 
—yet it does not tose its desire for religions 
privileges euch a8 it has lef behind, but wie 
bible and the tract are weleumed. and minien : 
are eagerly taken up of almust any sharaciey.. . 
if not a Protestant, then Cutholic. Che best 
missionary field on the globe isthe U. States 4 
You need not go, said he, 10 France to Ger. 
many, to Ttaly—they are at your door. 
There are now in California some 20 or 25 
000 from New England and New York, and be 
fore tH® year is closed there will be 100,000 
there ; and among them you will find all oa 
tions. Why go to Kamschatka and Japan, wher 
you have got their people among you on sas 
own soil? This is a matier of common sense 
Mr. L. remarked that he favored Foreign Mis. 
sions, and had contributed wthem. It was ano. 
ble enterprize. He would pot have less done fur 
foreign, but more fur home missions, Stil) he 
must say, as an American citizen and Christian 
man, that the Charch is contributing in dis pro- 
aha Myc to these two objects. He 
elieved ‘tis distance lends enchantment. to the 
view; and he even thought that the further 
money was to be sent, the more easily was jt 
raised, 

We have, then, the destiny of the nation in 
our hands; we have the popular opinion in our 
hands to be mowlded by us. Without the mor 
als drawn from the Bible, our Union is a rope 
of sand. What then is our daty? Begin here— 
at home—in this city. Let us set an example 
and show we have seme just sense of our res 
ponsibilities, It is clear as the sun that this 
is the duty of every man, that it is a personal 
matter, that he owes it to his God, owes jt to 
his country. 

_ Sir, with so vast a country, so vast apeople-— 
increasing now at the rate of 8 or 900,000 a year, 
and soon a million—with every variety of soil 
and every facility of power; if we are te to 
our duty, we shall give laws to the world, and 
with our laws we shall give onr religion—the 
religion of the Bible. He felt there was no 4i- 
ternative but the dissolution of our Union, o 
that we must become the nation of the world. 
In conclusion he would only express his hope 
that the Reports would be printed and widely 
circulated. Every man, every Christian, is in- 
terested in the objects there set forth. We are 
all, as Christians, on one road; we have the:ane 
object in view, have all one father; why should 
we not go together, and unitedly accomplish 
that object? We have a common bond of anior 
the Bible. I take the Bible, said he, the whole 
Bible. I have no sympathy with those who un- 
derrate it, or who would seek to destroy my 
faith in it as God's word. May the ministry 
which carries its consolations and hopes and al! 
good influences to the poor, be preserved, and 
guided, and prospered. 


We took full notes of Dr. Sharp’s address, 
bat we gladly serve our readers by throwing 
these aside for his own manuscript, which we 
are permitted to use. 


Mr. President.—When [ received an invita- 
tion to attend this meeting froma gentleman 
whom I sincerly regard, he was pleased to say, 
“Though the ministry at largeis under the man- 
agement of our Unitarian Churches, there is 
nothing sectarian in its character and objects. 
It aims to bring the light and truth, the con- 
solations and peace, the regenerating and sancti- 
fying power of the gospel of Christ into the 
abodes of igneranee and poverty and suffering 





disabled by influenza fiom speaking, as he would 
be glad te speak, he could not omit the present 
opportunity. 

He had listened with great interest to the ex- 
tracts read frum the repoits Acquainted with the 
ministry at large from its commencement; re- 
membering the time wheu that great and apossolic 
man, Dr. Tuckerman, first began his visits to 
the poor; having a personal acquaintance with 
him; seeimg the first beginning of his effort until 
it had grown up intoa large benevolent move- 
ment; he was not onaware of the labor performed. 
He could bear witness to the good benefits 
which our city had received from "—and not 
ours only, but other large cities in our own and 
foreign lands. Nor was he insensible to the 
great benefits he himself as an individual had 
received. 


Mr. Lawrence proceeded to speak of our 1ela- 
tions and duties to the poor. First we have it 
on authority .which none of us will dispute,— 
‘+ The poor ye have with you always.’” They 
were with us—more a benefit to us than we to 
them. It was a providential arrangement de- 
signed for the higher good of both rich and 

or. The poor are with us; and if we acknow- 
ledge the Christian religion, we have duties to 
pertormto them. We have a large body of 


and sin. Sir, these are worthy aims. They 
are such as he who made us mast appi0rt, 
these are objects, such as every christian mai 
should actively, and according to his ability, 
seek to promote. Permit me to say, that I can- 
not withold iny sympathy from any ministry for 
the poor, which.rising abeve sectarian measures 
and objects, seeks to make them Christians m- 
ther than the partizans ofa sect...How nariow 
and low would be the aim, to go among the 
poor, the ignorant and the vicious, for the pur 
~_ of making them [aptists, or Methodists, or 
nitarians, or Episcopalians,instead of endeavor- 
ing to make the hovels of vice homes of virtue; 
and the abodes of ignorance, and irreligion, and 
ill-nanners, the habitatiens of knowledge and 
piety, and good bevaviour. Were the object of 
the ministry at large merely to build up a sect, 
or to increase a religious party, you would not 
find me here to speak in its favor, or to advocate 
itsclaims. But where the objects are to reclaim 
the wicked, to provide homes for the homeless, 
to see that truantcbildren and youth go to school, 
and to induce the poor who feel themselves vir- 
tually excluded from other places, to go where 
worehip is gratuitously provided for them;— 
these must commend themselves to every et- 
lightened lover of his race, and especially \ 








native poor, who are virtaous—a still Jarger 
body of foreign poor invited hither by our con- 
stitution; aod when here they are ovr own.— 
W hether it were wise to invite them, it is now too 
Jate to discuss. Butthis land is deemed, over 
the whole world, the asylum of the oppressed 
and the home of the needy—and that is its des- 
tiny. 

Under such circumstances, Mr. L. looked to 
the ministry at large as a means vf the moral 
aod religious education of the poor; a means of 
leveling up the masses, and not of leveling down. 
Our first duty, said he, is to attend to the poor; 
to carry the gospel to them, with all its means of 
culture. It was a small portion of the objects of 
the ministry at large to visit the poor in order to 
supply them with food—(they, however, need 
advice and to be furnished with employment—) 
but the principle thing is to incalcate the system 
of morals founded on our holy religion. Sunday 
Schools he considered one great instrument of 
accomplishing this. Every means w promote 
their good, we are bound to use by every prin- 
ciple of humanity, and the spirit of the Gos- 


He moreover looked upon this ministry as the 
security of property, and the means of order and 
peace. If he regarded it merely in an economi- 
cal point of view, it was doing immense good, 
and he could wish double the amount given to 
extend its usefulness. 

Mr. L, urged in behalf of the ministry at large, 
the consideration that it was not confined to any 
one sect. It was an object to enlist the common 
sympathies and efforts of Christians of every 
name. For himself he had no sectarian feel- 
ings, but acknowledged all to be Christians who 
believe in our Lord Jesus Christas the Savior 
of the world. 

He urged further our sympathy with the min- 
istry at large, from the evidence in the Reports 
that they had done their duty. We too have a 
duty to perform. We should co-operate with 
them, cultivate intercourse with them, and con- 
tribute generously to their sapport. He felt al- 
so the uncertainty of life. We know not what 
a day or an hou: may bring forth. The day is 
coming when we shall have no more opportu- 
nity to work. He felt desirous to do what he 
could, and he was therefore here to-night, in 
compliance with the request of friends, to bear 
his testimony to the cause, and to give it his 
hearty co-operation. 

Mr. L. passed to consider our obligations to 
Christianity forthe great and goodly land we 
possess; a land suchas never did before ex- 
ist, and never will again; a jand of so many 
blessings—in whose Very exjoyment we were 
all too worldly. 
he. {n the midst of this worldliness, we forget 
that all we possess is derived from Christianity. 
Ar our 1 enjoyments, all our civil and 
religious privileges, our common law are 
derived from the Bible. il 

He next spoke of the influx of foreigners into 
the city, of the changes in manners and customs 
that might be produced, of deterioration in_ the 
character of its le. Not the efforts of minis- 
ters alone can prevent it, but we laity must do 
our duty; we must be more than silent specta- 
He remarked that the first ui of 
Christianity ° at Jerusalem. Boston is 
our Jerusalem. Here is the field of our first 


I know it, I feel it, said]; 


every One who believes that pure Religion and 
undefiled beforeGod and the Father is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction ané 
to keep himself unspotied from the world.— 
Chese objects commend themselves to my calar 
est judgment, and to my warmest affections. 
And here, I should do injustice to my own re- 
collections and convictions, were 1 not to say, 
that I believe your first minister at large—who 
has for years been at rest from? his labors aod 
his works do follow him—was influenced by 
these broad, generous, humane and unsectariai 
aims. Day by day, and year by year, in sum- 


siorm, his time, and thoughts, and heart, aod 
tears, and counsels, and encouragement, and 
money, and the money of his friends, were be- 
stowed in diminishing the vice and misery, and 
in promoting the virtue and comfort, of a class 
of persons tuo apt to be neglected and despised. 

myself have visited witht him some of these 
oroken-down and forlorn individuals. I have 
seen him sit by their side, or stand over them, 
and with those tones of winuing affection for 
which he was distinguished, speak to them in 
words of expostulation, and wisdom, and hope. 
With what was peculiar in seme of his theologi- 
cal views, I was not acquainted; but J do be- 
lieve, Sir, that he had a heart flowing ovet with 
feelings of piety and bumanvity. | visited hm 
repeatedly at his own request, when he was 
feeble health, and Jaid aside from his |: bors; 
and I must say, I never conversed with bia 
without feeling my own soul refreshed and cor 
ferted by his expressions of love to the Saviou, 
of reverence jor God, of cenfidence in 
promises, and bright hopes of Heaven, whit! 
beamed in his countevance and came from 
lips. He was, in fact, an enthusiast in the b* 
sense of that term. 

He was at my place of worship, many ye!" 
ago, when I received 17 or 18 persons into! 
Church—I had addressed them at some Jeng" 
on what constitutes a complete Christian char” 
ter, namely, Faith, Experience, and Practic: 

saw him standing up and manifesting a deep 
terest in the address, He waited at the close '° 
speak tome. Never shull I forget his mance 
or his words. . ‘Che tears glistening in his ey 
and his heart almost too full for utterance, ' 
said, grasping my hand,—“Ah! that Fait, 
Experience and Practice! . 

Mr. President, if the ministers you employ < 
like Dr. Tuckerman in fidelity, in affability> " 
charity; if they are as instant in season ont 
season, rebuking, exhorting, and teaching W") | 

sufferingand doctrine, I cannot but belie 
they will So tetera Ar isk hat thet? 

>» per’ wit ’ . 

in ne deparsaent of ministerial service of ee 
think more highly than. the ministry to the Pi, 
The sight of a minister thus occupied awaker 
my own mind nt and soul-satisfying | “a 
lections. When I was licensed to preach, 1 
not in the expectation of Depemning. poster, 
simply of giving my leisure ume from & mercad 
tile age religious 


to instruction and mor 
of the poor. There were many pc 
borhoods in the outskirts of the ep | 
riom, some forty-three years ag®, 83 there are to 
and some poor churches. It’ was to 
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winning affection for 
ed, speak to them ia 
nd wisdom, avd hope. 
np some of his theologi- 
uainted; but Ido be- 
eart flowing over with 
manity. [visited tm 
buest, when he was in 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. — 








ward of a consciousness that I wished to do good 


of hearing and hoping 
and the reward peta aphert of | wre | 


relinquished, more from the kind compulsion of my luxury and comfert enjoyed, we are indebted + 
personal preference. 

allow me, Sit, - comets the 
i e to the generous ai all nt. 
nr | wha acm to ail who hear me, in = 
of our Lord and Master, and in view of the re- 
Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in 


that | had done good. 


friends, than from my owe 
Bat leaving this, 


ligious wants of our metropolis, 


hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and 
the blind. 


But why should we go ‘‘into the streets and lanes 
‘There are many virtuous poor who 
atientions of Christians and more 


of the city ?” 


need the kind 
favorable accommodations for religiou 
the Sabbath. They feel doomed by t 
appearance to obscurity. Their laded 


Out garments seem to theu ro 
cbeinar from pablic worship. ‘They cannot bear 


in so strong and huailating a con- 

sy _sangg te neighbors. They therefore shun 
Sabbath observation and comparison. Perhaps 
they have seen better days. But a sad change has 
come over them, They are sirangers and poverty 
stricken. ‘Lheir soulsare cast down and disquieted 
within them. These may be something censara- 
ble in these feelings, but instead of censuring, let 
us show them sy mpathy. Let some one speak to 
them words of kindness and encouragement. Were 
rovide sea 
rudy yew show them that not poverty but bad 
conduct, is a bar to (riendly intercourse, their for- 
mer vivacity might be restored, and the world 
would seem to smile upon them again. _ They 
might, under these harmonizing influences in con. 
nection with the ministry of God’s word, become 
savingly converted. 
Nor Jhould the vicious poor be neglected. Their 
case is hopeless, unless you can reach it by con- 
vineing them of the evil of sin, by reasoning with 
them on righteousness, \emperance and judgment 
to come. If you can rouse. their consciences by 
enlightened appeals, and alarm thei fears by plac- 
ing vefure them their accountability, aod then pro- 
claim to them the mercy of God through Christ 
Jesus, you may save them fiom their sins; you 


3 worship on 
heir bumble 
and worne- 


may turn them from ‘the paths of disobedience to 


the wisdom of the jast."” When speaking of the 
Corinthians as *‘drunkards, extortioners,’’ &c., tbe 
apostle says—‘‘and such were some of you, bat 
ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are Justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God.’? Much may be done by personal 
visitation at their houses, but more, far more, by 
inducing them to hear God’s word, with and in the 
presence of others. Man has a social nature, and 
he not only ne ads to hear end receive God’s trath— 


but he needs the power ol a congregated social io- 


fluence upon bim that the types of truth may leave 
a deeper, clearer, and more durable impression on 
his mind 


I dare not, for want of time, trust myself to ex- 
patiate on the happier, altered condition of the 
Vicious poor, could you persuade them to hear and 
The drunkard would become 
sober, the impure would be chaste, the Swearer 
would reverence the name of God, he that stole 


receive the word, 


would steal no more. And then whata change in 
the family would take place! The poor wife would 
not dread the curses, but hope to hear the prayers, 
of her husband on his retarn hone. 
the wild passions, and the disorderly conduct, and 
the tattered and soiled ramment of former days, 
there would be peace and conjugal love, and for- 
bearance; and the husband, and wife, and chil- 
dren, would all exhibit a neatness not seen before 
for many a year—perbhaps in their case never seen 
before. 

Believe me, the cheapest economy for the peace 
and order and prosperity of a city is, to patronize, 
in connection with our pablic schools and the regu- 
lar ministry of the word, the attempts to bring both 
the virtuous and the vicious poor, by all wise and 
kind attempts, under the ministry of the word. 

1. Bat how is this mission to be fulfilled? You 
must ‘*go out’? in pursyit of these unfortunate and 
sinful ones. You must not wait for them to apply 
io you. You must gotothem. If you would save 
the poor from ignorance and vice, and promote their 
spiritual culture, you mast personally or by proxy, 
take them by the hand and with enireating voice 
persuade them to seek the blessings of salvation, 

2. And when is this mission to commence ? Now. 
Go out quickly. To-tnorrow—a future period— 


may be too late ; they may have sunk to depths} 


where you cannot find them; they may have so 
sinned as to hide themselves from yon, or be so 
hardened as to set you at defiance. As Christians, | 
by prayer, and reflection, aod watchfalness, and | 
good actions, ascend the path of excellence, so by | 


indalgence in evil tempers and vicious practices, | 


emselves to justify their 


ts for them in some house of 


Instead of 


,) appeal, he urged that we all owe som be to 
civilization. ot has made us what we are—it 
has made the poor what they are. For every 


to those by whose to! they have been provided. 
He would urge all who heatd him, by their sense 
of justice, to make an ade quate return. 


em 
_ 


Rev. Mr. WitNCKLEY, at a somewhat late 
hour, had a brief time in which to speak; but he 
filled it up with some eloquent and earnest re- 
marks. is appeal to sich men wag impressive. 
One who preceded him had spoken of leveling 
upward. There were the poor, said Mr. W., 
who were rich in faith, and the time would come 
when the rich and poor would exchange places. 
The rich in faith, though poor in earthly gouds, 
were the aristucracy of heaven. May the rich 
80 use their riches as to meet the poor in heav- 
en. 

Some very interesting statistics were presented 
by Mr. W., of which we took notes, but defer 
them until the pablication of his report, in which, 
we suppose, they will be found more fully than 
we can now report them. 


The Doxology was sung, and thus closed a 
deeply interesting Anniversary of the Fraternity 
of Churches. 





For the Register. 
8. §. ANNIVERSARIES, 

Fast Day, as we understand, was devoted ina 
number of places to the observance of Sunday 
School Anniversaries, at Dedham, at Somerville, 
at Charlestown, at Boston, and probably other 
places. It isa most interesting and profitable 
tode of occupying a portion of this day, hallow- 
ed to many by the memory of our fathers. We 
had the pleasure of being present at only one of 
them—the anniversary of the Bulfinch Street 
Sunday School. It was held in the Church of 
that Society, which was densely crowded on the 
occasion. Beside the children, 250 or more in 
number, connected with the school, there were 
also present to engage ir the exercises, about 40 
children of the Female Asylum, whose dress, 
appearance and behaviour, were so simple and 
appropriate, that none saw but to love and sym- 
pathize with them. To them especially, the oc- 
casion was a great treat. 

The services were of an interesting and useful 
character. A prayer was offered by their Pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Gray; a short report, read by Mr. 
Edwin F. Wadleigh, the Superintendent ; and 
the singing was by the children of the school, 
and separate hymns, at the commencement and 
the close, by the children of the Asylum. The 
addresses were by Rev. Joshua Young, Rev. T. 
S. King, and Rev. E. Peabody, D. D., the 
former addressing the teachers and parents, and 
the latter, the children. The addresses were 
short, appropriate, and most effective ; the chil- 
dren will long remember Rev. John Newton's 
“two heaps of happiness and misery in the 
world ;” and the *“‘bunch of flowers’’ in the 
room of the sick lady. 

At the close, Rev. Mr. Gray, after a few in- 
troductory remarks, read a letter of invitation 





which had been sent by the school to the vener- 


able and Rev. Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, and his 
reply thereto, declining the invitation, reluctant- 
ly, on account of the state of his health. 





letters were both most affectionate and cordial, 
the reading of which excited a deep feeling of 
| interest and sympathv. 





For the Register. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY AT SOM- 


ERVILLE 


The } 


appear a tragic affectation here and there, bu 


and readable form, in paper covers. 


a 


reading circle. By John W. 5S. Hows, Pro 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
phia: Geo, S. Appleton. 1849. 


pp. 447. 
12 mo. 


Crosby and Nichols. 
pleton & Co. 


tracts with brief remarks preserving the thread 
of the story in each play. He has performed 
his work not, it would appear, as a mere compi- 
ler of a reading book, but of one who shares 
largely in reverence for Shakspeare. His se- 
lectivns are in good taste, he has omitted every- 
thing, so far as we can see, that might offend 
the most fastidious, and yet preserved Shak- 
speare’s spirit. 

Pauperism in Boston ; a Sermon before the So- 
ciety for the prevention of Pauperism, March 
18, 1849. By Ephraim Peabody. Boston: 
Printed by John Wilson, 21 Svhool street 
1849. 

Dr. Peabody considers the extent of pauper- 
ism in the city, the preventive and remedial 
means now in operation, their efficacy, and what 
more can be done. The Society to whom he 
spake, feltthe power of his sermon, and, aided 
by its suggestions,and stimulated by its appeals, 
will do their work more effectively, Nor can 
others who heard, and yet more who we trust 
will read, fail to give the subject a deeper atten- 
tion, and more cheerfully co-operate in so great 
and important a work. 





Acep anp Invicent Femates —We have al- 
luded to the proposed Asylum for this class of 
persons, so entitled to our sympathy. We had 
not then seen the Report to the City Govern- 
ment, which presents the subject, we trust, ef- 
fectively, and which is signed by a Committee 
appointed by the Association of Delegates from 
the Benevolent Societies of this City—Rev. Dr. 
Bigelow chairman, and four others. 





“Quench not the Spirit,” is the title of the 
April tract of the A. U. A. by Rev. A. P. Pea- 
body, and is designed to be a fit sequel to the 
Sunday evening meetings which have excited 
so much interest in Boston. No one can ques- 
-tion the ability, earnesiness and eppropriateness 
, of this spiritual appeal: we trust it will be exten- 
sively circulated, [{[Comm, 








May-Day Juventte Festiva. 


| Temperance Festival on May-Day for the chil- 


sinners descend into sinks of imquity,which render} The fourth Anniversary of the Sunday School dren of Boston. We understand that the exer- 


their condition next to hopeless. Waste no time 
then. ‘*Go out qaickly.”’ 

3. Where are you to go? 
streets of the city.”? There isa call on your ha- 
mility and self-denial and benevolence. The Sa- 
viour did not say, Go to the palaces of the great, 
and to the mansions of the rich. But he said, ‘Go 
into the lanes and streets of the city.’’ 

4. But what are you to do with them? “Bring 
tnem hither,’’ says the Saviour, to the house of 


worship. Let it not be enough to speak to them | 


connected with the First Congregational Socie- 


ling. The excercises were ver 
} 
} 
| After the introductory prayer, a brief, but ! 


satisfactory to a large audience. 


lent, Dea. Charles Foster, to whom the school 


is greatly indebted for its present prosperity. 


| appropriate report was read by the Superintend- 


cises will consist ef declamation of original and 


by a choir, consisting of 200 boys and girls.— 
| Rev. J. Banvard has charge of the elocution, 
and Prof. B. F. Baker of the singing for the oc- 
casion, Moses M. Grant, F. C. Whiston and 
W.R. Stacey, will take the general oversight 


pect him more, for the use he has made of the 
discipline of life, aay, even of his youthful trans- 
gressions. It is possible that to some there may 


we see beneath it the most genuine feeling, and 
oly a somewhat cold New Englander would 
find fault with the mode in which the feeling has 
expressed itself. Crosby & Nichols, also Red- 
ding & Co, have it for sale, ina very neat, cheap 


The Shakspearian Reader: A collection of the 
most approved plays of Shakspeare ; carefully 
revised, with introductory and explanatory 
notes, and &@ memoir of the author, prepared 
expressly for the use of classes and the family 


fessor of Elocution in Columbia College.--- 
Philadel- 


We have received a copy of this work through 
It is executed in the 
beet style of the educational publications of Ap- 
Mr. Hows has taken sixteen of 
Shakspeare’s best plays, and presented large ex- 


We are) 
} gratified to learn that several gentlemen of this 
s| city are interested in getting up a Juvenile 


Foreign News. The Europa’s news reached 
Boston by telegraph on Wednesday P. M. We 
see nothing of spesial interest in relation to 


t| England. 


France continues tranqoil. M. Proudhon has 
been condemned by a jury for libelling the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, but has eseaped from the 
country. Barbes and Albert are sentenced to 
transportation for life, Blanqui to 10 years’ -- 
prisonment, General Courtais has been acquit- 
ted; Caussidiere and Louis Blane have been 
sentenced to transportation. 


Northern Italy. 1 a brief fortnight, Charles 
Albert has fought and has been conquered, and 
ts now an abdicated king and exile in Madrid or 
Lisbon, The Austrians passed the Ticino sim- 
ultaneously with the Piedmontese. 

Three successive battles ensued. 
battle was on the 24th ult, ee 

Charles Albert has abdicated the throne in 
favor of his son Emanuel, and a flag of truce be- 
ing sent to the Austrian camp, Radetzky at once 
acceded to an armistice. 

The new king pledges himself to conclude a 
treaty of peace. 


The last 





Epvcation in Harti. By files of papers 
recently received from Port au Prince, it ap- 
peas that the Legislature have matured a sys- 
tem of public instruction of the most compre- 
hensive character. The first article of the law 
declares that public instruction is free in Hayti, 
and that it has for its essential basis, religion 
morality and the love of country, 





TeLecraPpH peTween Hatirax aNp Que 
sec. The whole of the stock of the proposed 
Telegraph line has been taken up,—£10,000 on 
Canada, and £6,000 on Halifax. 








0G MAY MORNING. The Ladies of the But- 
FINCH STREET Society, (Rev. Mr. Gray’s,) will 
hold a sale o! valuable and useful articles, at Cochitn- 
ate Hall, Tremont Sueet, on Tuesday, May Ist. 
april21 








§G- THE MIDDLESEX NORTH ASSOCIA- 
TION, will hold their Annual Meeting at Rev. Mr. 
Bates’ in Stow, on Wednesday, May 2d, at 10 o’clock, 


A. M. 
april21 JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





0G THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AS- 
SOCIATION, for the support of the Warren Street 
Chapel, will be holden at the Chapel, on Sunday eve- 
ning, (April 22d,) at seven o’clock. april21 





§G-RELIEF FOR THE EXPATRIATED POR. 
TUGUESE. The Proprietors of the Sacred Diora- 
mas of the Creation and Deluge, now open at Boylston 
Hall, have kindly offered the proceeds of Friday eve- 
ning of this week and Wednesday evening of next, to 
aid these people in reaching the home promised them 
in Hlinois, through the agency of the American Protes- 
tant Society—the Governor of Mlinois, and President 
Sturvevant of Illinois College, with Rev. Mr. Hale of 
Springfield, acting in their behalf. 

At the interval in the Exhibition on Friday evening 
next, Rev. Mr. Day, Financial Agent of the above 
Society ,—will give a short account of these Exiles.— 
A Missionary Hymn in the Portuguese will also be | 
sung, by a Madeirian, one of Dr. Kally’s converts on 
that island. 5 
We would bespeak a full attendance. 





april21 


§G- NOTICE TO AUXILIARIES. Associations 
auxiliary to the American Unitarian Association, and 
those Societies that have been accustomed to contribute 
to its support are requested to remember, that, the 
unds for this year are to be paid on or betore the 22nd 
of May, to Henry P. Fairbanks, Esq., 56 Peari street, 
Boston. april2l 











' 
| 





{>THE NORFOLK COUNTY BIBLE SOCIE- 
TY, will hold its Twenty-First Anniversary in Ded- 
ham, at the Meeting House of Rev. E. Kurgess, D. 
D., on Thursday, April 26, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

There will be a Sermon by Rev. Dr. Storrs of 
| Braintree, and addresses are expected from others. 
| East Randolph, April 21, 1849. 

WM. Ay PEABODY, Secretary. 





OF MAY-MORNING; Ragakrast at Lycr- 
; um Hatt, DorcuesreRr, for the benefit of the Pris- 
‘oners’ Friend Aasociation, for the aid of discharged 





‘Into the lanes and | t¥ in Somerville, took place on Fast Day morn- f selected pieces by the boys, and the singing of a | female convicts. 


The Ladies of Dorchester will prepare a Breakfast 


y interesting and | variety of appropriate original temperance songs | at Lyceum Hall (near the Rev. Mr. Hall’s Church) at 


which they will be glad to see their friends. The pro- 
j}ceeds are to be applied in aid of the above named 
| charity. 

| Donations of Flowers and Bouquets will be thank- 
fully accepted and may be sent to the Hall on the day 
| Previous. april21 ~ 
| 





words of truth and salvation in their own dwellings, The singing by the children was good and “ of the order of the day. The Sunday Schools : ror = 


but place them where there are others, both in 
their own and in better circumstances. It may be 
expedient, nay, necessary, to have some places of 
worship for the poor; buat the greatest and sost 
beneficent objects of the ministry and worship are 
accomplished in the rich and poor meeting together. 

When I revisited my native land four years ago, 
few things pleased me more than to witness the 


Christian efforts which were in operation for the | 


purpose of relieving the wants and elevating the 
character of the poor. In the city of Manchester 
there is only provision made for the accummoda- 
tion of 100.000 worshippers, in a population of 
300,000. But I was glad to know that Christians 
of all denominations were at work in attempting to 
supply this deficiency. Forty lay missionaries were 
employed, who collected small assemblies, read 
sermons to them, prayed with them, and kept 
evening schools. These laymen had 60£ sterling 
a year. Thirteen gentlemen supported eich one 
a missionary, at about 300 dollars each. 

Now I trust, Sir, that we, inheriting as we do, 
80 glorious a country here, will not let our ancient 
mother, or her sons and daughters who retain at 


home in the ‘‘Oid fast-anchored Isle,’’ exceed us 
in efforts to ameliorate the condition and improve 
the character of the poor. No! we will not al- 
low it, 


When I was in Edinbargh, I visited a high moun- 
tain, called “Arthur's Seat.’”? A gentleman io- 
formed me that, near Salisbury Cragg, there was 
a place from which might be prodaced a beautiful 
echo. Arrived at the spot, [ said, ‘*Boston—a 
beautiful city”—and the sounds came back to my 
delighted ears, ‘*Boston—a beautiful city.”’ To 
me its greatest beauty is the character of its in- 
habitants, the untarnished social habits of its lead- 
ing men; the generosity of its merchants; the in- 
telligence, good morals, self-respect and self-re- 
straint of the great multitade of all conditions, 
Such a state of things is to be seen no where else 
on this globe. But there are 2auses in operation 
tending to mar and spoil this beauty. We shall 
have in fature the wrinkles and decrepitade of a 
vicious old age unless we use freely the means of 
Spiritual health and parity and strength provided 
freely in the Gospel. Let not Christians of any 
name be satisfied until ali may have an opporta- 
nity, if they will, of hearing the Gospel where 
thew preferences lead, and of being Sabbath wor- 


shippers somewhere. Then will Boston ever re- 
main ‘‘a beautifal city,” 


—_—, 


, : ent ILLIAMS, Enq. presented the economi- 
cal view of the case. e entered into a éeub 


putation of the comparative cos of et 
. Meal : crime, and 
of pobdlic instrection and city 4 
Y expenses, and 


| school. 
The Hon. Samuel Hoar of Concord, address- ! 


jed the parents. His remarks were the fruits jexercises will take place in Tremont Temple j daughser of the late Edward Holbrook, Esq. 
' 


| of wisdom and long experience, and his unblem- 
jished purity of character. 


At the advanced age 
} 
ithe Sabbath School; a fact which might be vee- 
| ful to all who think they are “too old’’ to im- 
| part religions truth to the young. ¢ 
Rev. F. T. Gray of Boston, whose love of ' 


| Sunday Schools is well known, was very happy Hi 


in his address to the children. 
ceeded in winhing their atiention, and 


As usual he suc- 
left a 
lasting and salutary impression on the minds 
both of the young and the old. 


Governor Briggs, who was kind enough to 


gags, 
favorthe meeting with his presence, was listen- 
His remarks 
were in perfect harmony with his high and de- 
served reputation as a Statesman, a Philanthro- 
pist and a Christian. 


The members of the Fravklin Union Sunday 


ed to with the greatest pleasure. 





School, which has recently been formed in this 
town, were present on the oceasion, This 
| School is also in a flourishing condition. 

Ii is hoped that the exercises on that day will 
| awaken a new interest in behalf of early relig- 
ious instruction, which is too much neglected in 
this and other places, 


Somerville, April, 17th 1849. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Les Confidences. Confidential Disclosures, or 
Memoirs of My Youth. By Alphonso De 
Lamartine, Author of fistory of the Giron-. 
dists, Raphael, ete. ete. Translated from the 
Freoch by Eugene Plunkett. New Yok: D. 
Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. Phil- 
udeiphia : George S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut 
street. 1849. 

This volume might well open with the beauti- 
ful introdactory sentence in Jehnson’s Rasselas, 


“Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers 





showed that the average expense of er; . 
some years past had been from 1-34 mae eel 
of public instruction, and 1-7 the whole dene 
of the city. He believed that while the alien 
corps were doing much, yet the ministry poh 
Jarge were doing still more to repress crime 
For reformation must commence inware. Mr. 
W. alladed to the band of duccators—[a name 
given to a class of persons connected with the 
Pitts St. Chapel, as presented in Rev. Mr. 
Winckley’s Report, who had reformed fiom 
drunkenness and other sins, and united together 
as helpers of one another. These luctators were 
how among the most exemplary and useful at- 
tendanis at the Chapel, and took part in the 
Vestry meetings, and were missionaries to seek 
out and redeem others.) They were a moral 
police force, and he considered every dollar giv- 
en for the Support of the Mivisiry at large well 
expended, if nothing more had been done than 
to ralse up such a band. Consider the power of 
evil changed to good in these men n ye: 
sober, industrious, and laboring as nineian al 
to save others, 6 a missionaries 
Mr. W. proceeded to say that no nati 

great unless religion and faith are in thoteenel 
the people—no city safe except under the influ- 


of hope ; who expect that age will perform the 
| promises of youth, or that the deficiences of the 


of fancy, or pursue with eagerness the phantoms 


| Present day will be supplied by the morrow’’— 
| ive ear! 
| Ie is aiemarkable and most attractive book. 
The circumstances under which it has been giv- 
en to the world are detailed ina Preface in a man- 
ner to enlist our sympathies, and to bring Lamar- 
tine before us as a confiding friend, narrating 
the scenes and events ot his youth, not as an 
idle tale, nor to indulge egotism bat to convey 
some of the best lessons for the mind and heart. 
His description of the home of his youth, and 
shepherd employment; his portrait of his paca 
who was the idol of her children and her hus- 
band—if an object of such pure affection and 
worth can be called an idol; the Italian peasant 
girl Graziella; the young Aymon de Viriea, who 
passed through skepticism to faith in God; are 





ence of moral restraints ; and, as a concluding 


passages that we have read with absorbing inter- 


; 
| interesting oceasion is expected. 
of seventy, he continues to instruct a class in ‘| 


|high'v creditable to all the members ot the ‘and Pubhe Schools, Temperance Cadets, and 


| all the juvenile Temperance organizations of the 
The, 


| city, are invited to give their attendance. 


on the Istof May, at half-past2 P.M. An 


li is requested that the badges worn by the 
, Public Schools on the Cochituate Water Cele. 


| bration, be used on May-Day. [Comm. 





Hon. Ilezexian Barnarn. The Nantucket 
| papers announce “the death of the Hon, Hezekiah 
| Barnard, near the 80th year of his age; a vala- 
ed member of the suciety of Friends. He sus- 
|tained during life many valuable trusts with 
faithfulness, and honor, among which was that 
| of Treasurer of this Commonwealth. In all the 
| relations of life his conduct was evidently infla- 
| enced by religious obligations. His last illness 
was short and not painful, and to his last hour 
his mind was calm and serene.”’ 





UP Rev. Dr. Frothingham, of Chauncy Place 
Church, on the eve of a visit to Europe for the 
henefit of his health, took a temporary leave of 
his people, on last Lord’s Day, in an excellent 
and appropriate sermon from Rom. viii. 12— 
* Therefore brethren we are debtors.” He sail- 
ed on Wednesday of this week, in the Niagara. 





I> Rev. Samuel Osgood of Providence has 
received a call tothe Church of the Messiah, 
New York city. 





iP The Springfield Republican announces 
the death, on Tuesday, of Mr. Samvuet H. Davis, 
son of Rev. Dr. Davis, of Wesifield, and late 
associate editor of that paper, in the 23d year of 
his age. 








Forericn Immicration. Ata recent meeting 
in Boston, Rev. Mr. Day showed that the fore- 
ign population of New York and Boston consti- 
tute nearly one-fourth of the entire inhabitants ; 
and that the children of foreign parentage, now 
in the primary schools of Boston,constitute neac- 
ly 44 per cent. of the whole number, while the 
number of births among the foreign population, 
the last year, very nearly equalled the number 
among the native inhabitants. Also, that of the 
900,000 added to the population of the United 
States, in 1848, more than 300,000 were by im- 
migration from Eurvpe. But, he said, we need 
not be alarmed at this vast immigration, on the 
score of its increasing our pauper taxes, for it 
was, on thecontrary, a vast increase of our na- 
tional wealth, amounting, since 1820, to more 
than $100,000,000; that, during this period, 
Massachusetts had added to her own ‘wealth, 
from this soarce, about $7,500,000, He also 
showed that this was doing a great work in aid 
of the common interests of humanity. While 
our Irish population have been thus adding to 
the resources of the States, they have also, with 
their characteristic benevolence, contributed im- 
mense sume for the relief of their people at home. 
Daring the last two years they had sent home, 


| M. Fernald, 27. 


MARRIAGES. 





| ads ‘ 
| Yo this city, 11th inst, by Rev Dr Barrett, Mr Na- 
than W. Baker of Brooklyn, Ct, to Miss Emily, 


11th inst, by Rev Dr Gannett, George B. Twitchell, 
M. D., of Keene, N. H., to Susan E., daughter of G. 
F. Thayer, Esq., of this city. 

12th inst, by Rev F. T. Gray, Mr William F. 
Forbes to Miss MariaM Wiman.~ 

In Dorchester, 12th inst, at the Third Congregation- 
al Charch, by Rev Mr Pike, Mr Jobn Capen of this 
city to Miss Joanna, youngest daughter of the late Hon 
Daniel Kingsbury of Walpole. 

In North Hampton, N. H., 22d ult, Mr Washington 
Parker of Quincy Mass., to Miss Mary E. Roby. 

In Thompson, Ct., 29th ult, Mr Horace row A of 
Worcester to Miss Elizabeth Arnold of Marlborough. 

In New York, 4th inst, Mr O. M. Foster to Miss 
Hannah Stone, both of Springfield; 3d inst, Mr Jabez 
D. Baker of New Bedford to Miss Ann Maria Pierce 
of Dartmouth. 


DEATHS. 











In this city, April 18th, Mrs Ann A., wife of Mr 
Samuel Tilton, Jr., and eldest daughter of Mr William 


April 18th, Mrs Mary E., wife of Mr Henry Farmer, 
17th inst, Mrs Eliza, wife of Mr David J. Bailey, 


12th inst, of consumption, Eliza Jaquith, 7 yrs 16 
mos, only child of Capt Page Brewer. 

15th inst, Maria Edwards, 5 yrs 9 mos, youngest 
child of Georga and Susan C. Wright. 

5th inst, («t the residence of his brother in Garland 
street,) Mr David Carter, 38. 

In Roxbury, 15th inst, Mr William Meller, florist, 
formerly of England, 64. 

In West Cambridge, 11th inst, widow Rebecca Per- 


ry, 71. 
he Waltham, 13th inst, Nathaniel Maynard, Esq., 
late Cashier of the Watham Bank, 47. 

In Leicester, 29th ult, Miss Elixabeth Holmes, 
teacher in the Leicester Academy, daughter of the late 
Dr Jacob Holmer, 35. 

Ta Brattleboro’, Vt., 24th ult, Dea Nathaniel Samp- 
son, 95—formerly of Pelham, Mass. 

In Camargo, Mexico, of cholera, 11th ult, Dr F. K. 
Robertson of Spencer, Mass. 











“Get the Best.” 


“All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at their elbows. And while you are about it, get the 
best; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER'S, 


The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into your 
head.”” [Phrenolog. Journal. 

“Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of 
the English language.”’ [Loudoun Morning Chronicle. 
“This volume must find its way into all our public 
and good private libraries, for it provides the English 
student with a mass of the most valuable information, 
which he would in vain seek for elsewhere. [London 
Literary Gazette. 
Containing three times the amount of matter of any 
other English Dictionary compiled in this country, or 
gg Gena sero of this work. 

ublished by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass., and for sale by all Booksellers. ' 
april21 8tis 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone, 
D* S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
ion and chronic diseases, have been de 
we eamaveut New England, is now permanently 
Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery. Place, 





pare: 
,| G. indulges the hope that Mr. V. may acquire and long 


disciples of the Great Redeemer, by E. L. 


&e. 422 pp., 12mo, cloth—price $1 25. 


progress and follow Christ, this work is inscribed. 


CONTENTS. 


PartI. Tue Repusrican CHARACTER OF 
Jesus Curist. His Infancy, Manhood, Christ as a 
Preacher, The Sacrifice of Christ. 


Part Il. Tue Repusrtican Constitution OF 
THE Primitive CuurcH. The Church withon a 
King, without « Pope, without a Bisbgp, without an 
Aristocrat. 

Part HI. Toe Repupscican INFLUENCE OF 
Curistian Doctrine. Christianity the Solace of 
the Obscure, tne Patron of the Aspiring, the fortifier 
of the Weak, the Rewarder of the Sacrificed. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

lis20s 59 Washington st. 


MAN PRIMEVAL, 


R the Constitution and Primitive condition of the 
Human- Being—a Contribution to Theological 
Science, by John Harris, D. D., author of the “Great 
Teacher,” “Great Commission,” ‘‘Mam uon Pre-Ad- 
amite Earth,” etc., with a fine Likeness of the Author: 
480 peges, 12mo cloth. Price $1,25. 


CONTENTS. 


FIRST PART. 
The Divine Method. 


Holiness—The Past brought forward—Progression 
—Continuity—Devolopment—-Activity—-Relations— 
Order—Influence—-8 ubordination—-Obligstion—Uni- 
formiyy of General Laws— We]|-being—-Contingency, 
or Dependence—Ultimate Facts—Necessary Truths— 
Analogy—Chang». 


april21 





SECOND PART. 


The Reasons of the Method. 


The Reason which belongs to man’s constitution, 
and involves his well-being—The reasons which relates 
to Divine all sufficiency, and includes man’s destiny— 
The two-fold reason in its application to the first man. 


THIRD PART. 


The Ultimate End. 
Power, Wisdom, Goodness, Holiness. 


A Reviewer says, ‘It is unnecessary for us to com- 
mend this work of so distinguished an author—but sim- 
ply to tell the people where they ¢an get the book.” 
Just published and for sale b 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
april21 lis2os 59 Washington st. 
ONTENTS OF NO. 258 LIVING AGE. — 
Price 12} cents. 


1. Madame de Maintenon—Fraser’s Magazine. 

2. Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers—Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine. 

3. Supernatural Beings—New Monthly Magazine. 
4. Hartley Coleridge—Transcript. 

5. By Sea and Land to California; Gea. Smith; 
Mormons—Commercial Advertiser, Roctiester Demo- 
crat. 

6. Children—Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe. 

" From the Gray to the White—Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, 

8. Massacre of St. Bartholomew—Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine. 

9. Last Moments of Talleyrand—New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

10. The Last Bourbon—New York Evening Post. 
11. Closing Years of Dean Swift’s Life—Dublin 
University Magazine. 

12. Melville’s New Book, Mardi—Literary World. 
13. Austria in her New Development—Spectator. 
14. Russian Movements— Examiner. 

Poetry. Fleta Gray; ‘T'wo Missionaries; I charge 
Thee to Remember; Desert Sand ia an Hour-Glass; 
My Own Place; Lines on Life. 

SHort Articre. Mr. Dyce Somlie’s Lunacy 
Case. 

Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
TEL & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 
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FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYs, 


Jamaica Plain—Roxbury’ 


HE undersignea gives notice that he has disposed of 

his Mansion and buildings and a portion of his 
Real Estate at Jamaica Plains, for a term of years, to 
Mr. CORNELIUS M. VINSON. Mr. V. isa grad- 
uate of Harvard, and is officially and personally rec- 
ommended by persons of the highest respectability, with 
so much warmth and sincerity, that Mr. Greene, with 
great confidence, commends him to the notice and favor 
of ts seeking a residence for their children. Mr. 


enjoy, not only the patronage, but also the friendship 
and kindness which for thirty years have afforded con- 
| stant happiness to his predecessors, and which will in- 
sure their most grateful and enduring recollections. 


J apecognnrs ne CHRISTIANITY ,—or True Lib- 

erty as exhibited.in the life, precepts and ee 
thor of “Proverbs for the People,” “Orators of the 
American Revolution,” “Living Orators of America,” 


To all who hate tyranny, revere humanity, believe in 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
»: AT FRAMINGHAM. 


proposes that 
to them, as regards both their intellectual and 
training. 

Terms; $132, per annum. 

REFERENCES. 


mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 
Framingham, Aoril 21, 1849. Swis 


4 ie Subscriber is desirous of receiving into his 
Family a small anmber of Girls to educate. He 
shall be under the immediate care of 
his wife, who will devote her whole time and attention 


Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. 
Knight, Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Eeq., (Cashier Gror 
cers’ Bank,) Boston; Rev. A. R. Baker, Medford; 
Rev. H. F. Edes, Wobarn; Mr. J. W. Brown, Fra- 





LARGE SALES OF 


DRY GOODS! 


GEO W. WARREN & CO. 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF ALL 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS 
WHO BUY FOR 
CASH OR A NO. 1 PAPER, 


TO THEIR 
IMMENSE STOCK 
—Oor— . 


Fancy and Staple Goods! 





IN OUR 
WHOLESALE ROOMS 


We have, in order, all the Goods displayed in our RE- 
TAIL DEPARTMENTS, and Sslies our 
complete assortments of all 


FASHIONABLE LONG AND SQUARE 
SHAWLS, 
RICH SILK GOODS, 
—AXD-——. 


DRESS GOODS, 


We have (which some suppose we do not keep) a 
Complete Stock of 


LINEN GOODS, WOOLLEN GOODS, 
PRINTS, GINGHAMS, 
Housekeeping and Mourning Goods, 
FANCY ARTICLES, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
White Goods, Trimmings, 


AND aLMOST EVERYTHING USUALLY CLASSED 
AS DRY GOODS,—of all the Low as well 
as the Finer Qualities,—and always at 


VERY LOW PRICES 


AS THE LARGE AMOUNT 


Of our Sales enables us both to procure and dispose of 
our Goods at LESS THAN THE COMMON 





RATES. 
192 Washington Street, Boston. 
march31 5wis 
FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


At Brattleboro’, Vt. 


N the first of June next, the Subscriber proposes to 
take eight Boys into his family to educate,—to 
hoard, teach, and discipline. In board are included 
food, washing, wood, lights, room, &c. Instruction 
will be given in the common and higher English studies; 
in Drawing, French, Latin and Greek ; also in Garden- 
ing and the cultivation of fraitand flowers. Boys will 
be fitted for College and for business. Special atten- 
tion will he given to the physical and moral, as well as 
jutellectual, education of the pupils, and a parental care 
exercised over them constantly, in their plays, labors 
and studies. 
The echool is retired from the business of the Vil- 
lage, furnished with ample grounds for exercise, and 
every way admirably located for the purposes of educa- 
tion. Brattleboro’ is noted for the beauty of its scenery 
and the salubrity of its air, water and climate; and is 
connected by Railroads with Boston and New York, 
rendering access to it speedy and safe. Fur several 
years past the Subscriber has been officially connected 
with public schools in Vermont, and intends for the fu- 
ture to devote himself to the education of the young. 
Pupils will be engaged by the year at $250, one hal 
year’s pay in advance; for a shorter time the charge 
will be in proportion. ADDISON BROWN. 
Brattleboro’, Feb. 20th, 1849. 





REFERENCES. 
Francis Parkman, D. D., 
Ezra S. Gannett, D. D., 
Rev. Charles Brooks, 
Rev. Frederick T. Gray, Boston. 
Rev. James F. Clark, 
Thomas Sherwin, Esq., | 
Mellen Chamberlain, Esq. } 
Edward Jarvis, M. D., Dorchester, 





CHAS. W. GREENE. 


Tue Institution at Jamaica Plain, for many 
years under the superintendence of Charles W. Greene, 
Esq., will, after the first of April next, be continued 
under the charge of the subscriber. 

This Establishment is especially adapted to the pur- 

sof education, combining the advantages of a 
healthful and pleasant location, with large and conven- 
ient buildings, and extensive and watered grounds. 

The courses of study will be liberal, and have direct 
| reference to the future pursuits of the pupil. Particu- 
| lar attention willbe given to the studies preparatory to 
| College or Mercantile life, and likewise to instruction 
| in the modern languages. 

Great care will be -estowed on the Physical Educa- 
tion of the pupils, and on their forming habits of order, 
neatness and promptness. The harmonious debelop- 
ment of the Physical, Intellectual and Moral powers, 
will be the basis of the system of Education. 

The undersigned trusts that his preparatory studies 
at the Boston Latin School and Harvard University, 
with nine years’ experience as a public and private 
teacher. will procure him a share of the favor, hitherto 
so liberally bestowed on his predecessor. 

Circulars may be obtained of Mr Greene, at Jamaica 
Plain, anc at the Bookstores of Wm D. Ticknor & 
Co., and Charles Stimpson, Esqs., Boston; also at 
this Office. 





Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Boston. 
Rev. Alexander H Vinton, D D., ts 


Joba Homans, M. D., « 
Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., e 
Professor Edward T. Channing, LL. D., Cambridge 
- Charles Seck, P. D., aes 
se C.C Felton, LL. D., m 
sé Joseph Lovering, A. M., “6 
Rev. John A. Albro, D. D., ¢ 
feb10 3mis 





DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICAL PAMPHLET ON 
CONSUMPTION. 


[From the Olive Branch.] 
MR. AMES’S CASE. 


i In speaking of Schenck’s Thesis of consump- 
tion, last week, we observed that we p-rsonally had 
doubts whether that disease was ever cured after tuber- 
cles had been formed on the lungs. Our remarks have 
called out the following statement from Mr. Ames of 
this city, which cetainly proves that extreme cases are 
cured at least under Dr. Sckanck’s management: 

Boston, January 12, 1849. 

Messrs. Reppine & Co., 8 State street—Gentle- 
men: It is now about 14 months since I commenced 
spitting blood and raising bloody matter, accompanie.! 
with a disagreeable cough and a pain inmy side After 
employing doctors of good standing, without avail, I 
was induced to try Dr. SCHENCK’S PULMONIC 
SYRUP of which I took as many as half a dozen bot- 
tles, which I bought at your office in State street, and 
found it benefited me greatly. T'wo months since, 
however, I caught a severe cold, an! the symptoms 
above described reappeared with more severity, inso- 
much that I was forced to give up my business alto- 
gether. This time the doctors thought mine a very 
grave case; my friends considered me in extreme dan- 
ger, and they recommended a journey South. Happen- 
ing, in conversation with your book-keeper, to mention 
this circumstance, he suggested to me to go on to Phila- 
delphia, and see Dr. Schenck, which I did, and was 
fortunate enough to interest the doctor in my case. He 
held out hopes of speedy cure. He took me to his 
house, where he gave me a uumber of bottles of this 
Syrup, until a gathering appeared on my side, which 
ripened and discharged a great quantity of matter.— 
From that moment I gained daily. I have returned to 
Boston, where I give to you this statement, convinced 
of the benefit of this great medicine, which, under God’s 
prov:dence has restored me to health again. For Dr. 
Schenck’s hospitality and unremitting Wiateans to me, 
I can perhaps make no better return than this state- 
ment. If you publish this it may meet the eye of oth- 
ers who, like me, have suffered all but death from con- 
sumption, or disease in the shape I have described, 
may be induced to avail themselves of the virtue and 
realize the full benefit, as I have. 





Stephen M. Weld, Jamaica Plains. 
Wm. H. Rockwell, M. D., 
Francis J. Higginson, M. D., 
L. G. Mead, Esq. 

J. D. Bradley, Esq. 
marchl7 3inisSmos 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, (BERKSHIRE COQ.) MASS., 
On the Boston Railroad, midway between Albany and 
Springfield. 

Chor by Rev. W. H. TYLER and 

LADY, with the aid of a full corps of accomplish- 
ed Professors and Teachers in all the Departments af 
a finished Education. 

The Seventh Annual Catalogue, affording all need- 
ful information, will be forwarded to applicants through 
the Post Office. : 

The Summer Session of five months will commence 


f Brattleboro’, Vt. 





ay 2. 
For healthfulness of location, ease of access, and all 


desirable facilities, the Institute is unsurpassed. 


Pittsfield, March 31, 1849. 
EOPLE’S JOURNAL For Marcu. This day 
received. 

Also, Macaulay’s History of England, 2 vols, Lon- 





Cc. M. VINSON, A. M. don. ‘ 
No. 2. Bumstead Place, Art Journal, for March, &c., &e. F 
Boston, Jan’ry 1, 1849. j : CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Reference, by permission, is made to aprill4 lis2o0s ILl Washington st. 





DANIJELL & GO,, 


No. 201 Washington Street, 


AVE received by the late arrivals, a BEAUTI- 
FUL ASSORTMENT of NEW 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


which have been selected with great care, both as it 
regards STYLES and COLORS, consisting of 


SILKS, SHAWLS, LINENS, 
Housekeeping Goods, 


—AND— 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 
Having facilities far obtaining our Goods as LOW 


as any in the trade, many articles being of 


Our own Importation, 


we assure our customers that they may feel entire con- 
fidence that we shall sell every article AS CHEAP as 
it can be procured at any other store. 
hete strictly to our long established custom of invaria- 


bly asking the LOWEST PRICE AT FIRST. 


We still ad- 


DANIELL & CO., 


march3l _— 6tis7tos 201 Washington st. 





GENUINE PURIFIED 
OIL OF COD FISH LIVERS, 
For Consumption, 


STHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, and all 
diseases of the Throat and Lungs. This Qil is 


very white, pure, and almost tasteless. For the purity 
and efficacy of the Oil from my Laboratory, I refer to 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of February, 
December, 1848. Also to the following physicians, 
who are now using the Oil of my manufacture in the 
treatment of the above diseases: Geo. Bartlett, John 
Ware, John Homans, J. B. Gregerson, Jonas H. Lane, 
Samuel Morrill, J. W. Flint, Boston; Amos ‘Twitch- | 
ell, Keene, N. H.; Dr; McRuer, Bangor, Me. 


Manufactured and for sale by the quantity, and put 


up in bottles at 75 cents and 37} cents each, by 


EMERY SOUTHER, Chemist and Apothecary, 
Corner of Green st. and Lyman Place. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC, 
(3 Information has been communicated this day to 


the subscriber, that ao article having every appearance 
of Whale Oil, has been sold fur the pure Cod Liver Oil, 
in this city, and those who use this article as a medi- 
cine, and dealers, would do well to be careful to pur- 


J. R. AMES. chase none but the ine Oleum Jecorus Aselli, man- 
ufactured by EMERY SOUTHER, 
We, the undersigned, are acquainted with Mr. Chemist and Apoibere ys. 
Ames, and know this statement to be true, and the sig- corner of Green st. and Lyman . 
nature genuine. march 10 tf : 





REUEL HOUGH, 
Book-Keeper at the Boston Locomotive Works. 
ISAIAH TILESTON, 
Machinist at the Boston Locomotive Works. 
G. J. EDWARDS, 
Machinist at the Boston Locomotive Works. 


The price of Dr. Schenck’s Syrup is $1 bottle. 














est. We understand Lamartine better, and res- 


through one Express office alone, $1,045,048. 


near the Tremont House. ist nov4 


or six bottles for $5. Sold by REDDING ‘& CC.,.8 
State bo sole agents for New 


ma m24-B1-apl4.28 ee 


New Jeisey; Collectanea; latelligence, 


AGUERREOTYPE, No. 12, for April 14th. 
This day published. 


ConTENTS. 
‘ a. E. Channi 1; Love and 
FA cwannth — 8 liom Ae A y's Gonningin 


i ‘ice month, at $3 00 a ear, 
Published twiee amen OSBY & NICHOLS, 


—————————— 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT'S — 
SPRING SALES OF 1849, 


Milk St. Sik and Shawl Store, 


BOSTON, 

I¢ is well known to purchasers that our old Stock 
was completely disposed of in the Great Sale of Novem- 
ber and December, and the same has been replaced by 
an assortment 


SPRING STYLES, 


which has not its equal in any other Establishment. 


The last arrivals from Havre and Liverpool Cale 
over THREE HUNDRED PACKAG to our 
assortment of New, ELEGant, and ORIGINAL 
Sryies of Brocnuye CasHMERE and Ta BET 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 
of every quality and price. 
Black Silk Shawls—all sizes and qualities. 
FRENCH PLAID, and the well known 
Bay State Long and Square Shawls, 


in choicest Patterns, Handsome PALM LEAL F1G’D 
SHAWLS. Ptatiy, Emproiperrp and Dama & 
Fie’p CRAPE SHAWLS of all qualities. 
FANCY DRESS SILKS, 
of every conceivable style and quality. TWENTY DIF- 
FERENT QuaLitirs of BLACK SILKS,—extra 
widths and best manufactures for richness & durability. 
FRENCH, INDIA AND GERMAN SATINS, 
Brack anv Cot’p SATIN DE CHINES, of supe- 
rior quality. With many other kinds of 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 
which are known only as Jewett & PREscOTT’s 
SurERsB STY Es, and cannot be found elsewhere. 
Paris Styles of Visites, Mantillas, &c. 
handsome new patterns, some'of which are richly em- 
breidered, and the assortment will be more than unusti- 
ally attractive. 
BOMBAZINES, ALPACAS, LINENS, DOMESTICS, 
and a variety of other Goods, which we buy only at 
Auction, and ALWAYS SELL at 
‘ANNUAL SALE” PRICES. 
ALL PURCHASERS, AT 


RETAIL OR WHOLESALE, 

should appreciate the fact that we have no old Goods te 
“* work off”? this season, and our new stock is at their 
service, with prices fixed ““RELOW THE REACH OF 
COMPETITION,” which will he acknowledged on com- 
parison. JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, (a few steps from Washington St.) 
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PREPARATORY 
AND r 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 

LADIES’ CALISTHENCUM, 

—GOMPLETELY FURNISHED WiTH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 

NIC APPARATUS, 

For Tealthful Exercise and Recreation. 
To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 
Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respectully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 o'clock, 
A. M., at No. 389 Washington Street, 5 doors Sout 
of West Street. 

sepi30 


istf F. L. CAPEN. 








Dancing and Calisthenies, 


ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON S8T., 
5 DOOKS SOUTH OF WEST sT. 


R. SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 
Patrons and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wednesday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 8 P. 
M.., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with hig new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health but also physi- 
cal development, which is so essential to graceful move- 
ment and dignity of carriage. Mr.S. having studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this being his second 
season in this country) he is perfectly acquainted with 
the lates* improvements—in every Seqargenans of his 
profession. Families interested in the improvement of 
their children’s carriage are respectfully invited to call 
and see his system of teaching—on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternvon. Mr. S. has ‘or sale at his Acade- 
my his newly invented Calistheaic Expander, highly 
recommended by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, and 
others. 
Schonls and Families attended. 
Private Lessons at all hours in all the new and fash- 
ionable Dances. 
An Evening Class for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. istf septl6 


New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE. 


EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 


bs igpe res inform his friends and the public that in 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he has 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether ali kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, iv fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


§G- To accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care, 

dec2 lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL, 


WILL BE READY APRIL 20rn, 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR JUVE- 
NILE CHOIRS, FLORAL AND OTHER 
CONCERTS, COMMON SCHOOLS, &c. 


JUVENILE ORATORIOS. 


Comprising, THE FrstivaAL OF THE RosE.— 
Tue Inpian SuMMER, and THE CHILDREN OF 
JeRusaLeM. By J. C. Jounxson. Conductor of 
the Original Floral Concerts. 


The Oratorios, or Cantatas contained in this work, 
have each been performed, under the direction of the 
Author, before audiences sufficiently numerous to fill 
several} times the largest Hall in Boston, where they 
have been received with great favor. Most of the 
Songs are now for the first time published, and contain 
many fine melodies fiom the great masters, simplified, 
arranged in an attractive form, and adapted to appro- 
priate words. Care bas been taken not to insert one, 
which has not been tried and proved to be pleasing. 


TO TEACHERS. 


The Songs which, performed in a certain order, 
make the Oratorios, form of themselves, a collection for 
use in Common Schools, inferior to none that have ap- 
peared; and they are respectfully recommended to all 
who instruction in Schools or Seminaries. 

ublished by 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
Stis No. 16 Water st., Boston. 


REMOVAL. 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 


HE Subscriber, Publisher of Dr. Channing’s 
Works, has removed to the Bookstore of J. a 
Francis, 128 Washington st, corner of Water; direct- 
ly underneath the Ofiice formerly occupied by him, 
where may be obtained the above Works in 6 vols, 
handsomely printed and bound, wholesale and retail, for 
only $2 per copy: . GEO. G. CHANNING, 
feb24 1 
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EACHER. A lady who has for some time given 
instruction in a public Academy, in the hi 
English branches, in French, Drawing and Painting 
desires a situation either in a family, or ia a private 
school. Satisfactory references will be given. eg 

at this Ofice. istf ae septlé. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION,—REMOVAL. 


Pag whens ge taken a sham. int the bnedeant 
the Church in Chau Place, where 
continue to receive Sateeas peatile and small classes of | 
either sex in any of the common branches of an English 
or Classical Education, Young men for Col- 
isgnioe tea Dintices or Sophom - ore Class. He will 
receive a few Lads to study in his room~ 
marc h3l Atis F, P, ATKINSON. 


EW TRACTS OF THE A. U. A. Moses and , 
N the Law, by Samuel Osgood, 2 cents, David and 
Samuel Osgood ae “ge 











’ 2 ‘cents. ee eZ ag? eh % 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
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POETRY. 


For the Register. 
‘*LENT.’? 





BY JANE E. LOCKE, 


I love to break away from earth’s dull thrall, 
That hampers man’s high being as a chain; 

Its wasting care, its wearying labor. call, 
Forgetting sects and creeds, that all are vain; 
And bow my soul where heaven’s archange!s lean, 

Tn commune with the holy, the unseen. 


From sensual sounds I Jove to turn mine ear, 
To the low chant, the solema altar hy un; 
To seraph whispers, as they hover near, 
The nave and transept of the temple dim: 
And thus refresh my faint and weary heart, 
With hallowed visions that do thus upstart. 


The tones that mingle with our daily songs, 
Are discord to the soul’s deep melody ; 
We feel there to us higher life belongs, 
A freer anthem than this threnody; 
That ever here our stricken spirits wail, 
Which in undying strains they yet shall swell. 


Aad thus to catch the worship of the skies, 
And lift me to the holy and the pure; 

I love to turn; for longings ceaseless rise, 
For free communion that shall e’er endure, 

With angels, who no sin or earth-stain bear, 

And evermore their songs of glory share. 


Wanesit Cottage, 1849. 





[From Poems by James T. Fields.] 


THE TEMPEST. 


We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep— 

It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered in the blast, 
Aad to hear the rattling trumpet, 
Thander, ‘‘Cut away the mast!” 


So we shuddered there in silence— 
For the stoutest held his breath— 

While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy in his prayers— 
**We are lost!”” the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
**Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?” 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
Aad we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchored safe in harbor, 
When the morn was shining clear. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PICTURE OF OBERLIN. 
The following graphic description of the‘‘man- 
ners and customs” at Oberlin, Obio, as given 


by a correspondent of the New Haven Palladium, 
will be read with interest: 

Oxperiin.— Under this name we include vil- 
lage and college, as it belongs tu each, and so 
far as practicable, the views, interests, feelings 
and actions of the members of both are identifi- 


ed. All attend the same church, are appointed | 


on the same committees of sacred and secular 
matters, and enter cordia!ly into each others 
affairs so far as occasiun requires. The Presi- 
dent seems to be atthe head of the village as 
well as the College. Most of the officers of the 
Institution are plain men, and own small farms 
which they cultivate in person. Al] appear 
kind and gentlemanly, and treal strangers with 
respect and attention. There is littl appear- 
ance of aristocracy; the President himself set- 
ting the example in this particular, for | saw 
him passing by the College building, on the way 
to his farm in a two horse lumber wagon, with 
his coat off, holding the reins in one hand and & 
hoe in the other, with a negro sitting on each 
side of him, and two white men behind. This 
spirit formerly existed in a much higher cegree 
than at present, for one of the Professors went 
so far as to cut all the buttons from his coat ex- 
cept those absolutely necessary for use. He 
now, however, wears the usual complement, and 
appears like a sensible and worthy man. 

it may not be uninteresting to mention here 
some other matters of Oberlin’s ‘olden time,’ tea 
and coffee were formerly discarded, as it was 
thought their use involved moral turpitude ; and 
one lady discussed seriously, whether she ought 
to furnish tea to her mother, who was about to 
visit her, and who, being somewhat elderly, of 
course, was fond of it, A few years ago some 
individuals had occasion to spend a short time 
in Oberlin, on business. They asked their land- 
lady if she could provide them coffee, as they 
were accustomed to use it. She replied in the 
negative, remarking that it was contrary to her 
principles, hey then inquired if bread coffee 
could be furnished expressing at the same time, 
a decided wish that their first request should be 
complied with. She said she should take the 
matter into prayerful consideration' The next 
morning bread coffee appeared, accompanied 
with a written document giving the good lady’s 
reasons against furnishing avy other kind.—The 
above facis | had from individuals probably con- 
cerned. lt is right however to say, that | stop- 
ped atthe house of the lady last mentioned ; 
and op the very first morning was presented by 
herself, personally and voluntarily, with a cup 
steaming with prime old Java. ‘A change had 
cowe over the spirit of her dreams.” 

At all exercises, meals, meetings, &c., ladies 
and gents, without distinction ot color, freely 
unite, and at a recitation, | listened to quite a 
discussion upoo one of Demostheves’ sentences, 
between the tutor, a white lady and a colored 
man. Much greater freedom between teachers 
and pupils is allowed here than at any other in- 
stitation. The President addresses the young 
men and ladies, as “orothers and sisters.’°— 
Their meetings of every description, sacred and 
secular, literary and political, are opened with 
prayer Or singing—sometimes both. All seem 
to feel a spirit of seclusion from the world at 
large. In public address-sand private conversa- 
tion, the idea was often impressed upon me, 
that great difference existed between Ober- 
lin and other people, in doctrine and views, and 
still more in feeling—Ishmaclites in position, 
but not in character. 

A certain Dr. Jennings, formerly of Leory, 
Ct., resides there, who discards the use of medi- 
cines in treating disease. Professor Finney and 
afew others act upon his views. It is very 
difficult to ascertain fully what ate the peculiar 
religious views of the Institation. President 
Mahan and Professor Finney differ upon many 
important points, and each, especially the latter, 
changes somewhat frequently. It is but just to 
say that many obiectionable features which 
formerly existed, have been removed and the 
character of the Institution materially changed. 
It is much better than is sometimes represented, 
although there is still room for improvement.— 
Its own supporters and members acknowledged 
to me, that discipline of mind and critical schol- 
arship, were too much overlooked, and the stu- 
dents were hurried into advanced subjects before 
a solid foundation was laid. They were com- 
pelled to be men while they were boys,and there- 
fore, when they became men, they were but 
~— 

he influence of young ladies upon you 
men is said to be beneficial. This elt mo 
certain extent, bat I observed that mapy at 

tlin seemed to forget their books and think 
of the belles. I found that many young men, 
who, in relation to almost every young lady in 
the Institution, could give me name, residence, 


pedigree, fortune, attainments, taste, abilities, 








disposition, and all other things desirable to be 
heruie by one about toselect a better half.— 
This may be we!lat a certain period of life, but 
during a college course, these things ought not 
so to be. The institution is, however, improv- 
ing, and may yet take a stand such as to remove 
prejadice and command the respect of all. A 
good spirit pervades it, and the moral influence 
is decidedly healthful. 





AN ACTRESS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


The following, from the ‘* Church of England 
Quarterly Review,” is a picture of the past to 
which, we suppose, it would be difficult to find 
a parallel in the present, and it may teach us, 
while we should be alive to all the degradation 
and misery now existing, not to suppose that 
things are growing worse and worse. 


Hogarth has immortalized the ugliest, most 
extraordinary, aod most unprincipled of artists 
who ever neglected the future in abusing the 
present; wereferto Signora Cuzzoni—a lady 
who, despite a stumpy figure, a repulsive ob- 
liquity of vision, and a coarse and complexionless 
face—to say nothing of a tasteless style of dress, 
and siliy and faniastical manners—held all Eng- 
land in thraldom exactly one century since, by 
the powerful truth of her acting and by the melt- 
ing pathos and inexpressible beauty of her sing- 
ing. With such talents she might have become 
a millionaire, but she neglected the opportunity. 
One evening in the year 1749, she was visited by 
two gentlemen, who felt pity at the miserable 
condition into which the once enchanter and 
favorite of the public was plunged, and who de- 
sired to relieve it. They found her dull, dirty, 
morose, and almost speechless. She made ex- 
cuse for herself, at length, by stating that she 
was hungry. She had eaten nothing during the 
previous day, and now, at six o’clock in the 
evening of the second day, she confessed that 
she had nota penny in the world. The friends 
offered her such hospitality as it was usual to 
offer: they proposed that she should go with 
them to a tavern, where they would treat her 
with the best roast fowls and port wine that 
London could produce. ‘‘No!’’ screamed the 
squalid and famished artist, ‘* I will have neither 
my dinner nor my place of eating it prescribed 
tome. I need never want a repast, did I choose 
to submit to such conditions.” The friends 
apologized, put a guinea into her hand, and 
urged her to procure fuod a: once. She mut- 
tered her thanks, and dismissed her visitors.— 
They had no sooner departed than she summon- 
ed a friendly wretch who inhabited the same 
theatre of misery, and, putting the guinea into 
his hand, bade him run with the money to a 
neighboring wine-merchant. ‘* He is the only 
ene,” said Cuzzoni, ** who keeps good tokay by 
him. [tis a guinea a bottle, so bid him give 
you a loaf into the bargain—he'll not refuse.” 





ENGLISH RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

A writer in the London Inquirer of February 
14, quotes from the Christian Reformer some 
passages from the diary of Mr. Phelps, the first 
master of the LBristul Ragged School. These 
will be read with great interest by our readers 
old and young. The thoughiful philanthro. 
pist will also fiad matter for reflection. A few 
paragraphs from the pen of the writer in the 
Inquirer, precede the Diary in part as- follows ; 
giving the history and objects of the Schvols. 


Ragged Schools, when first commenced un- 
der that name, were simply Sunday Schools for 


him, and desired him to say his lesson or read to 
me. He would not. He came to school with- 
out a cap, when he swore he brought his cap 
with him and the boys had got it, and we had 
given itto them. Now, this was no such thing. 
My friend J. R. said to him that we were not 
thieves, if they were. This remark was quite 
enough 10 set him up in the most furious man- 
ner. I endeavored to get him to hold his lesson 
in his hand, when he commenced abusing me 1 
the strongest terms, and kicking my legs; but, 
well for me, he had no shoes on. He called 
me bad names, yet after all he read his lesson ; 
but when I went into the street he pelted me 
with soft mud. Thus ended another cay of cun- 
flict. [ nevef struck this boy once. 

** Sunday, August 9th.— Opened the school 
with much comfurt ; a great change in the ap- 
pearance and in the conduct of the boys. A 
good time with them; and some kind friends to 
help me. I see my visits among the parents the 
day before were not in vain ; I was kindly re- 
ceived by all, and had much conversation with 
themand gave tracts to those who wished to re- 
ceivethem. 


August 17th.—In the afternoon some large 
boys tried all they could to break up the order 
of the school, and in great measure succeeded 
by throwing each other over the forms. Well, 
after a time, ] obtained order, then kept them in 
till half past four,to show them the folly of such 
conduct. These boys have not been trained like 
other boys ; indeed, they are quite a class of 
themselves, living constantly in the open air, 
having the greatest liberty, under no restraint 
whatever,—boys as high-spirited as blood-hor- 
ses.” 





[We take the following from the Orphan’s 
Advocate, which is under the care of the Misses 
Fellows, at their office, corner of Tremont and 
Common streets, 


Littie Beccar Grats. Little girls, who go 
about the streets begging, are just as sure to 
be ruined as they continue this sort of life.— 
These girls may, every one, be furnished with 
good homes. In many cases, when they have 
come to us begging, we have talked with them, 
and much more frequently than otherwise, suc- 
ceeded in persuading them to intercede with 
their parents to let us provide for them homes. 
Sometimes the parents have refused, but more 
frequently consented. 

Never give to a beggar girl; but, on the other 
hand, endeavor to persuade her to be provided 
with ahome. Miserable and unprincipled pa- 
rents will object, so long as people will give to 
the children; but when nothing can be made by 
begging, these parents will be the more ready to 
let their little ones go. We think, we can guar- 
antee good homes for a!l beggar girls sent to 
us ; and thus convert every little beggar girl, 
into the-happy inmate of some virtuous and pros- 
perous family. 





JOURNAL OF A RECENT VOYAGER TO INDIA. 
[Furnished for the New England Puritan.] 


Mapras, September 1, 1848. 


After a pleasant voyage of nearly four months, 
we cast anchor in the open roadstead of Madras 
at sunset on the 17th of August. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a more beautiful scene than 
that which greeted us. The glorious setting 
sun, jyst sinking behind a tall, dense forest of 
palmyra trees, the splendid fort with the proud 
red-cross banner of St. George streaming tri- 
umphantly from its lofty wall, the guns booming 
a farewell salute to an English war ship depart- 





| those whose miserable condition precluded them | 
from any religious instruction on the Lord’s day. | 
They now include Day Schools, where such in- 
struction is given as the children are prepared to 
| receive ; and schools where, in addition, food is 





ing on a cruise; the numerous winged messen- 
gers of commerce lying lisilessly at anchor the 
long trains of handsome equipages, slowly dri- 
ven on the beautiful road constructed within a 





well as throughout the day. The constant dis- 
placing of the air which is thus caused, produ- 
ces a current which greatly mitigates the heat 
that would otherwise be intolerable. Another 
admirable contrivance is to place against each 
window a frame, which is covered with coscus, 
akind.of grass which abounds in India, and 
which possesses the valuable property of emit- 
ting a most fragrant odor when saturated with 
water. Coolies are employed to keep these 
figmesfcontinually wetted. 





NEVER Lose an Opportunity or Seine 
ANYTHING Beavurirvi. Believe me, there is 
many a road into onr hearts besides our ears and 
brains ; many a sight, and sound, and scene, 
even of which we have never thought at all, 
rinks into our memory, and helps to shape our 
character; and thus children brought up among 
beautiful sights, and sweet sounds will most 
likely show the fruits of their nursing by thought- 
fulness, and affection, and nobleness of mind, 
even by the expression of the countenance.— 
Those who live in towns should carefully re- 
member this, for their own sakes, for their wife’s 
sake, for their children’s sakes. Never lose 
an opportunity of seeing anything beautiful. 





Cuear Preasures.—The cheapness of the 
pleasures which natural history affords should 
of itself form a reason for the general cultiva- 
tion of such pursuits, They are within the reach 
of the most humble, and are not dependent on 
costly apparatus. By means so simple as a 
glass of sea-water, the Balani, or Acorn-shells 
may be made to exhibit series of movements, 
which when witnessed by the young, call forth 
expressions of the most unfeigned delight. Let 
the reader try the experiment. Go at low water 
to a rock on the beach, choose a few of the 
oldest and largest limpets, left uncovered by the 
receding tide, and incrusted with acorn-shells.— 
As the inclosed animals have then been without 
nourishment for two or three hours, they will be 
quite ready for another meal. Throw the lim- 
pet-shell into a glass of sea-water, and in a 
minute or two the acorn-shells upon them will 
begin to open. Presently a beautiful feathered 
apparatus wil! be extended, then withdrawn. It 
will again be put forth and again retracted ; but 
with such grace, regularity, and precision, that 
the eye regards it ‘* with ever new delight.”— 
And when the same exquisite mechanism is ex- 
hibited by every one of them, and when we 
consider that it ministers, at the same moment, 
both to the function of beathing, and to the 
supply of food, a train of ideas is excited, which 
rises from the humble shell te Him by whom 
it has thus wonderously been fashioned. [Pat- 
terson’s First Step to Zoology. 





Curious Discovery.—In the great Pyramid 
of Egypt is a small opening at the top, the depth 
of which has never been sounded. Another 


the Pyramid. It was long conjectured that these 
two openings communicated with each other, 
but no means could be devised to establish the 
fact, till the problem was so!ved recently by the 
ingenuity of an Arab, He took acat and her 
kittens, placed the old cat in one aperture and 
the kittens, in another, and stopped up both 
with stones. The next day he opened them, 
and found cat and kittens all together at the 
foot of the long passage. 





A Wire. The frvit of a pious and somewhat 
severe education, of dignity without lexury, 
economy without parsimony, strong affection 


without romantic sentiment, housewifery care 
without narrowness of spirit, domestic disoipline 
and order, piety to parents, reverence of hus- 
band, a large charity, and a serious devotion to 


God. 





few yards of the ocean wave; the distant strains 





| provided,and where they remain the whole day, 
| some portion of their time being occupied in in- | 
| dustrial work. | 
This movement was commenced by some Sun- | 

| day-school teachers in our great metropolis. The | 
| first organized attempt to concentrate thei: effurts | 
was made in Apri) 1844, by a meeting he'd at| 
the St. Giles’s Ragged School. ‘* These teach- 


ers,’’ says the report, *‘ having often observed | 


with regard the many children that are excluded | 
from the regular Sunday or Day-sehool, in see! 
sequence of their ragged and filthy condition, 
and also the great numbers whe constantly in- | 
| fest our streets and alleys, to idle, to steal, or to 

| do mischief,—resolved to establish schocls ex- 

| pressly for that destitute and depraved class, in 
| the very localities, courts, and alleys,where they | 
| abound.’”’ The result of their determination was, | 


of military music, these, and a thousand other | 


| pleasing objecis seemed to unite in giving us a} 


pleasing welcome to the land of our future ¢o-| 
journ, After the brieftwilight peculiar to these | 
regions, the rising moon emerged from the j 
bosom of the placid ocean. The band had ceas- 
ed its martial straing, the surf, with its sublimer 
music languidly broke against tlie bounds Om- | 
nipotence had assigned it. Far as we could see, | 
the ocean seemed like molten silver: its surface | 
only disturbed by the cooling breeze that fanned | 
our heated frames, by which it was broken into | 
countless dimiautive waves of inimitabla splen- | 
dour. On shore—the light house, a lofty Doric! 
column, surmounted by a powerful revolving re- | 
flector—the myriads of lights in the city, shed-} 
ding their lustre through the soft, clear, balmy | 
atmosphere, and serving, in some degree, to de- | 
fine the limits of the second capital of British In- | 


| that from time to time schools had been opened; | dia. The slender spires of the Christian chureh- | 
| the rentand other expenses being generally paid es, in close proximity to the graceful minarets | 
| by the teachers themselves—sometimes by one|of the Mussulman mosques, or the grotesque, 


or more benevolent individuals,in the locality of 
the schools. There was no Jack of pupils; 
numbers very often could not be admitied for 
want of room, or want of teachers, and a police- 
man in some cases was kept at the door to drive 
away those who wished to force themselves in 
Thus, then, in faith and love, was the musiard- 
seed sown, which has now become, with the 
Divine blessing, a large and flourishing tree. 
Heavenly dews have watered it; multitudes 
have been sheltered un ler it from the pestilenti: ] 
moral air which has surrounded them, and its 
leaves are, we trust, for the healing of the na- 
tion. 
DIARY. 


“ August Ist, 1846. Saw a number of dirty 
boys withvut shoes or stockings, and some with 
scarce a rag to their backs. Il called them to- 
gether, and told them the object of my mission 
that Ll was about to commence a free-school, 


begin on Sunday morning at nine v'elock, out 
at twelve ; and again at two,outat four; and the 
same time week days. J said; ** You appear to 
be badly clothed.”” ‘* Yes, sir,” said one of 
them; and another observed very quaintly, 
**What! does he say he will give us new clothes 
if we come to his schovl ?’’ * No, my boys, | 
will do no such thing ; 1 will endeavor to give 
you something of more real worth than clothes 
or bread and cheese.’ ** Tell me what that is 
then, master.”’ ‘Well; I will teach you com- 
mon sense, and sober and moral principles, that 
when you earn a few shillings you may know 
how to take care of them. I will save you from 
cracked heads, ragged pockets,and black eyes."’ 
** | say, George, he is a funny fellow—wilt thee 
gor” ** Aye,” “And so will I. We wil! come 
sir, and bring more lads with us.” “What will 
you teach us!’’ ‘If you are good, to read and 
write too.” This news soon found its way 
through Lewin’s Mead, 


** Sunday morning, August 2nd.—Offered up 
a short prayer that God would bless me in the 
great and good work | was about to engage in. 
Commenced just at nine o’clock , the first three 
boys that came in had no fathers. ‘This at once 
afforded me matter for conversation. Two of 
these boys were very dirty, and had no shoes or 
stockings. {told them my mission; they a 
peared to listen and seemed affecied. ‘The other 
boy was clexn, but very onruly,and as my num- 
bers increased they soon forgot themselves; they 
used the most improper conversation, asking at 
the same time questions enough to puzzle a law- 
ver. Before the time was up to send them 
home, I could neither teach nor rule them, and 
my heart was pained when I looked on these 
dear children, to see the image of God thus de- 
faced. I thought, ‘ Who is sufficient for this 
holy, yet fearful work ?’’ I could only retain 
them by telling them some tales. At twelve, [ 
dismissed them. Again, at two, 1 opened the 
school, and that afterroon I shall never forget. 
Only thirteen or fourteen boys present, sume 
swearing, some fighting, some crying. One boy 
struck another’s head through the window, 1 
tried to offer up a short prayer, but found it im- 
possible ; the boys, instead of kneeling, began to 
tumble over each other, and sing “ Jim Crow-” 

“ Aogust 6th.—To day, for the first time, I 
have hope of success. The poor little dirty 
creatures have been better than I couid expect. 
I feel 1 love them, and desire to do them good. 
They were much pleased with Miss *s visit 
to the school, and delighted by her explaining to 
them the mode of making black lead pencils. 

“ Augast 7th.—Boys present, twenty. A 
very happy morning. In the afternoon quite 
the reverse. I kept back one M. F. to talk to 








Sundays and week days, stating that | should | 


| the land. 


P-! on the beach with tremendous violence. 


| phyramidal, Hindoo temples, all combined to | 
| perfect a scene of surpassing beauty, richness 


jand grandeur. But see! the bright flash of the} 


levening gun, whose report comes echoing over : 


the hushed wave until it is lost in the widening | 
circles of boundless space. The gates of the! 


| fort are closed, the dying swells of the bugles! 24 
jhave warned the garrison to rest and genily| 9¢° 


charmed us with their subdued and distance- 

| mellowed harmonies, and we are left in silence | 
and solitude to meditate. 

18th August.—Being informed that a letter 

had been brought on board from our friend Mr. | 
, | hastened on ceck to receive it; where I | 
saw standing on the quarter-deck, grinning with | 
| great complacency at the new comers who stood | 


| ° . 
| solutely nothing about him but a small strip of! 


| rag, which might just serve to remind one of the | 


‘ 
, 


;expedient to which our first parents resorted | 
after the fall. He had come off on a catamaran, | 
| gether,) and on this frail vessel, armed with aj 
|short paddle, our messenger had ventured from | 
He had contrived to keep our letter | 


} 


(dry, though the surf had frequently broken} 


| over him; subsequently we learned that when | 


| the surf is high, these poor creatures are often | 
washed from their perilous position, but they 
rarely fail to recover the catamaran, and proceed | 
| on their mission,—a circumstance the more re- | 
markable, as the whole of the Coromandel cozst | 
is infested by sharks. { 

Our attention was quickly diverted from the | 
“ Hurkara”’ (messenger) to the wild chorus of | 
the rowers in a massoolah boat, which was rapid- 
ly approaching, and in which we soon espied our 
friend Mr, » who had come off to welcome | 
us, and hurry us ashore before the sun had risen | 
high enough to render ovr removal unpleasant “y 
us, After we had taken our seats in the boat, | 
we discovered that it was constructed of rough 
planks, cut from the cocoa-nut tree, and liter- | 
ally sown together. Rows of holes are drilled) 
down each side of every plank, and the boards 
are then sown together with slightly twisted 
cords, made of the same material as the boat. 
informed us that more firmly built 
vessels would quickly be dashed to pieces by the 
surf, which often throws these massovlah boats 
The 
advantage derived from the use of them arises 
from their extreme lightness and pliability.— 
Upon landing, we were handed into a long, 
square vehicle, which was entered by sliding 
doors, and is called a palanquin carriage. It 
was elegantly lined with silk, furnished with 
glasses and venetians, to exclude the rain or sun, 
and while reclining upon its elastic cushions, we 
found it a far more agreeable means of convey- 
ance than its first appearance induced us to an- 
ticipate, 

We were rapidly driven past the fort, and af- 
ter passing the esplanade, where the European 
portion of the force that composes the garrison, 
were exercising, we soon found ourselves ap- 
proaching, through a beautiful lawn and shady 
avenue of trees, to Mr.——’s house at Vepery, 
a pretty village abont two miles from the beach, 
Here we alighted and were conducted to our 
plain, neat and spacious apartments, with a view 
to obtain a freer circulation of air. The rooms 
here are usually very lofty, and provided with 
numerous windows, extending nearly from the 
floor to the ceiling, from which Jatter is suspen- 
ded in every apartment the punkah, a large 
wooden frame covered with cloth and neatly 
painted. This is considered an indispensable 
article of furniture in India, and those who can 
afford it, employ native coolies or porters to 


. —- 





| gazing around him, ove of the natives, with abe? 


(which is simply three logs of woud lashed to-) 23. 





A COMPARISON OF SIMILAR WORDS IN 


DIFFERENT LANGUAGES. 


Chronicle. The author is said to be one of the most 
learned and accurate philologists in the United States.] 


ENGLISH VERBS. 
past indic. 

bound, 

climbed, (clomb,) 

clung, 

delved, (dolve,) 

dug, 

drank or drunk, 

fought, 

found, 

flung, (flang,) 

gan, 

ground, 

helped, (holp,) 

melted, (molt,) 

Tang Or rung, 

ran, 

shrunk, (shrank,) 

Sang OT sung, 

sank or sunk, 

slung, (slang,) 

slunk (slank,) 

spen or spun, 

sprang or sprung, 

stung, (tang) 

stank or stunk, 

strung, 

sWelled, (s#woll,) 

swam or swum, 

swung, (swang,) 

won, (Wan,) 

wound, 

wrung, 


Ist pers. pr. ind. 

1. Bind, 

2. Climb, 

3. Cling, 
Delve, 

5. Dig, 


past partic. 


climbed, (clomb.) 
clang. 

delved, (dolven.) 
dug. 


drunk, (dranken.) 


found. 

flung. 

gun. 

ground. 

helped, (holpen.) 
melted, (molten. ) 
rung. 


sung. 
sunk, (eunken.) 
slung. 

slunk. 

spun. 

sprung 

siung. 

stunk. 

sirung. 
ewolicn. 

swum. 

swung. 

won. 

wound. 
wrung. 


Swin, 

. Swing, 
29. Win, 
. Wind, 

. Wring, 


CORRESPONDING GOTHIC VERBS. 
past indic. 


band, pl. bundun, 
dragk, pl. drugkun, 
faath, pl. funthun, 
gann. pl. gunnun, 
halp, pl. hulpun, 
rann. pl. rnwnun, 
saggv, pl. suggvun, 
saggo, pl. suggqun, 
spann, pl. spunnun, 
stagq, pl. stugqun, 
svamm, pl, syummun, 
vand, pl. vundun, 


Pres. indic. 
. Binda, 

5. Drigka, 
. Fintha, 
. Ginna, 
. Hilpa, 
. Rinna, 

7. Siggva, 
. Sigaqa, 


past partic. 
bundans. 
drogkans. 
funthans. 
gunnans. 
hulp»ns. 
runnans. 
suggvans. 
suggqene 
spunnans, 
stngq ans. 
svummans. 
vundans. 


. Spinna, 

Stigqga, 

27. Svimma, 
. Vinda, 

CORRESPONDING ANGLO SAXON VERBS. 

past indic. 

band, pl. bunden, 

clamb, 


Pres. indic. 


. Binde, 
. Climbe, 
. Clinge, 
Delfe, 
Drince, 
Feshte, 
Finde, 
. Ginne, 
. Grinde, 
. Helpe, 
. Meite, 
. Hringe, 
. Yrne, 
5. Scrince, 
. Singe, 
. Bince, 
. * linge, 
. Slince, 
. Spinne, 
2. Springe, 
. Btinge, 
. Stince, 
. Bwelle, 
. Swimme, 
. Bwinge, 
. Winne, 
. Winde, 
. Wringe, 


past partie. 
bunden. 
clumben. 


dolfen. 
drancen. 
fuhten. 
funden. 
gunnen. 
grunden. 
holpen. 
molten. 
urpen. 
scruncen. 
sungen. 
suncen, 


dealf, pl. dulfon, 
drane, pl. druncon, 
feaht, pl. fuhton, 
fand, pl. fundon, 
gan, pl. gunnon, 
grand, pl. grundon, 
healp, pl. hulpon, 
mealt, pl. multon, 


PIS PEK 


arn, pl. urnon, 
scranc, pl. scruncon, 
sang, pl. sungon, 
sane, pl. suncon, 


spunen. 
sprungen. 
stungen. 
stuncen, 
swollen. 
swungen 
wunnen. 
wunden. 
wrungen. 


span, pl. spunnon, 
sprang, pl. sprungon, 
stang, pl. stungon, 
stanc, pl. stuncon, 
sweoll, pl. swullon, 
swamm, pl. swummon, 
ewang, pl. swungon, 
wan, pl. wonnon, 
wand, pl. wanuon, 
wrang, pl. wrungon, 


CORRESPONDING GERMAN VERBS. 
Pres. indic. past indic. past partic. 


. Binde, band, gebunden. 
. Klimme, 
. Klinge, 

. Trinke, 

+ Fechte, 

. Finde, 

. Ginne, 

. Helpe, 

. Schmelze, 
. Ringe, 

- Rinne, 

. Binge, 

+ Binke, 

. Schlinge, 
- Spinne, 

- Springe, 

. Stinke, 

- Schwimme, 
. Schwinge, 
. Winne, 

. Winde, 


CORRESPONDING DUTCH VERBS, 


Pres. indic, past indic. past partic. 

. Begin, begonnen. 

. Bind, gebonden. 

. Klim, geklommen,. 

. Klink, geklonken. 

. Delt, gedolven, 

. Drink, gedronken. 

. Vecht, gevochten, 

. Vind, gevonden. 

. Help, geholpen. 

» Bmelt, gesmolten. 

. Zing, gezongen. 
gezonken. 
gesponnen.} 
gesprongen. 
geatonken. 
gewonnen, 
gewonden. 


geklungen. 
getrunken. 
gefochten. 
gefunden, 
gegonnen. 
geholpen. 
geschinolzen. 
gerungen. 
geronuen. 
gesungen. 
gesunken. 
geschiungen. 
gesponnen. 
gesprungen. 
gestunken. 
geschwommen. 
geschwungen. 
gewonnen. 
gewunden. 


Klang, 
trank, 
focht, 
fand, 


begon. 
bond,” 
klom, 


. Zink, 
- com, 
prin; 
24. Stink.’ 
28. Win 
$1. Wind, 





swing it backwards and forwards, by night as 


Sonaiemenmnenmnmeietiiiitbidiidiie ee ee 


23. Wring, sewrongen. 


aperpture of the same size exists at(the foot of 


bound, (vounden.) 


fought, (foughten.) 


run. 
shrank, (shrunken) 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


f boy: MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of ONE Hon- 
DRED THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
Technical and Scientific ‘Terms, Phrases from pte 
Languages, current in English Literature, etc., etc. t 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the Language as it 1s 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eminent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. John Mclean, LL.D., 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelieghoy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr- Roh- 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Stuart, D. D., Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Humphrey, D. D., 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D., 
‘<I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.”” [James Kent. 
“Jt will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 
{Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in School Committee, } 
March 28, 1848. 


“Ordered, ‘That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished to each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.” _ Attest, 

8S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—M468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 


This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its cuntents as originally published, is in its 
present furm one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
cabularies of the Greek Langaage, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the following :— 


1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 
2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
obscure words and phrases, the anomolous particles, 
etc. ° 
3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Keat 
and Blackstone. 
4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 
5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 
6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 
“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 
[ Prof. Felton, Camb, 
“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”” [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 
*‘Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”’ [Literary World. 


—— 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
ling character of its music. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
known and used as to preclude the necessity of any 
recommendation. 





THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 


ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Academy of Music. 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 


Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
to be in every choir. 


psalm nd hyma tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 


choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 
THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 


Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 
form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
lished ia the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 
two parts. 
in the Boston Academy of Music. 


acters as not to be able 


thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 


so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepa 

with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS, 
WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 


With an Introductory Memoir, by her grandson, 
CuHarkves Francis ApaMms, Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by Jonn Quincy ADaAms to his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 

marchl7 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure 
RaiLRoaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known ellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c. 

Mr. C. E. Horn is ‘Teacher of the Pianoand Singing. 

The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4th 
of September. 

REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos. 
ton. 

For further particulars, address Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 

Aug. 12, 1848. osly jan29 








N PRESS. JAMES MUNROE & CO., will 
shortly publish the following ‘‘Notes from Life, in 
six Essays,” also, ‘Notes from Books,” by Hear 

Taylor, 1 vol, 12mo. ‘*A Trap to catch a Sunbeam,” 

by Miss Planche. ‘It is a sweet bit of Christmas fire- 

side narrative—a Marriage Looking-Glass written as a 

Manual for the Married and a Beacon to the Single,” 

by Rev. T. Charles Boone, 1 vol, 12mo. 

One Hundred Original Tales, for Children, by Jo- 
seph Hine. These Tales have been submitted to a 
Ju-y of Children, and a unanimous verdict returned in 
their favor. 

134 Washington, opposite School st. 
lis2o0s 
EW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. Nineveh 

and its remains, with an account of a visit to the 

Chaldean Christians and the Yegids or Devil Wor- 

shipoers, &e., 1 vol, Svo, beautifully illustrated. 

Narrative of the Expedition to the Dead Sea, from 

a Diary by one of the party, edited by Edward P. 

Montague, 1 vol, with a Map of Palestine. 

The midnight Sun, by Miss Bremer, 12 cents. 

The Philosophy of Religion, by J. D. Mozell, Author 
of the History of Modern Phi ee 

Oregon and California Trail, by Francis Parkman, 


Jr. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
march3L lis2os. 111 Washington st. 
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REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE 
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WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind qoutes; Upton; Pitshherss West. Bouton: Lewvenmn 


Boston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston { 
In style there is a great diversity, | 
and is specially adapted to congregational use. The | 


Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought | 
; 


| 


{ Minifre’s Drawing Book, 56 Steel Plates, 8vo, 3 
12 


THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 


choice selection of chants, &e., designed for the use of 


. r : ; Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. - 

[We think not a few of our readers will be gratified | A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, } 
with the following philological morceau from the Vt. ‘ 
This work embraces a larger collection of | 


By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
It is supposed that 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
sing, although she may know so littl of musical char- 
to read music herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 


Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 


to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 


WILLIAM & GASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS, 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE §& RETAIL, 


No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 


W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 
chasers to examine his new stock of Inox, Stone, 
Cuina and Dinner WARE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip- 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


5 ye Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to re a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that wo, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has stood 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 





Maine. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New Hampsnire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; ‘Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 


Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win- 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
QG- Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 
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N5. BOOKS. The Bee Keeper’s Manual 
12mo, 
Ninevah an+ its remains, 8vo, 
Memoir and Writings, Rev. W. B. Homer, 
12mo, 1 
The late Expedition to the Dead Sea, 12mo, 1 
Macavlay’s England, 2 vols in 1, Portrait, 


$1 00 

2 00 
Ou 
00 
50 
00 
President Everett’s Speech, 7th Feb. 


‘NEW HYMN Boon 
ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & co. 
, 0., 
W Washington and School Streets, have ‘ae a # 
spned (a new and stereotype Edition of s° Book 1 
eee Public and Private Devotion—Edited of 
- Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Jonet,”! 
containing many additional hymns, handsome! bound 
in K sheep,—Price 624. A liberal dietotns made 
eral Chorches, ant anion has been adopted by ey 
’ i S 
tt gives eres are gratified to know 
Peas Wing are some of the testimonials in favor ot 
[From the Literary World.} 
“As a collection of sacred poo ; 
Hymns, this book cannot be surpaseey>” 4 appropriate 
[From the Evening Gareit, ] 
“It is probably the most poetical... 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual otPilation of 
munity, that has been issued in our counuy to! 4 com 
_— d all the higher elements of religious ton se ol 
[From the Daily Advertiser.) 
“It is well that the beauties of this collection q 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary, * : 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotions 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi. 
erage rupee —e a hymns which first appear. 
work. “More than ha iti 
hymns are added in this Edition.” ae 
ae [From the Daily Atlas.] 
‘For this excellent collection of sacred 
are indebted to the conjoint lehers of the 
asnenets bE han of our own 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel 
adge about such matte 1, we should think it well usr 
ted to meet the wants <f religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it 38 superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best - Si of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘sacred songs,”” 
a the ayiwd Longfellow, Letina Pierpont, Bulfinch 
orton, ittier, Furness, Frothi 1 
bear terse wa 88, F rothingham ana others of 
These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
religious public a favor 


and the compilers have done the 
in thus bringing them together 
[From the Boston Courier. ] 

‘*A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and haidly any éne will 
take up the book for the first time without readin 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Charehes, and among the family cireles of our coun- 


poetry, we 
Rev, 7 alin 
best poet, and the 


[From the Boston Transcript. ] 


‘While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
Votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires. no further 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion.”” 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 





Albion Life Insurance Company, 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 


HE undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
T the Albion Company tor Senet ed viciotty, are 
prepared to receive proposals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 

Pata Secalin: OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

erfect Security, arising from a la id u ital 
aud accumulated profits of a hesieatnel anit. pease 
years standing. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

I'he insured participate at ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both ia Europeand America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casu. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M.D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, } Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, § for Boston and vicinity. 
ag21 ostf 








Moral and Spiritual Condition of Boston, by 
T. Parker, 

The Boston Massacre of 1770, 8vo, 

The Midnight Suan, by Miss Brewer, 

Parkman’s Oregon Trail, wih Plates 12mo, 

Mrs Putnam’s Receipt Book 16mo, 

Peabody’s Memoir and Sermons, 2d ed 12mo, 100 


The above for sale vi 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School st. 
march3l lis2os 


1 25 
50 





EABODY’S SERMONS,—Second Edition. Ser- 
mons by the late William B. O. Peahody, D. D., 
with a Memoir by his brother, 2d ed, 12mo, pp 400— 
price $100. Published and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
No. 184 Washington, opposite School street. 
march31 lis2os 


LIVERMORE’S MARRIAGE OFFERING. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS, publish this day, the third 

edition of the Marriage Offering, edited by Rev. 

A. A. Livermore. This edition contains a very beau- 

tiful title page, engraved by Andrews, from a design by 
Billings. 

march31 





lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 





R. PARKER’S SERMONS ON THE MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL CONDITION OF BOS.- 
TON. ‘'wo Discourses on the Moral and Spiritual 
Condition of Boston, delivered in Feb. 1849, by Theo- 
dore Parker. 
This day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


march3l lis2os . 111 Washington st. 





YMAN ON VENTILATION. JAS. MUN- 
ROE & CO., publish a Practical Treatise on 
Veatilation, by Morrill Wyman, M. D., 1 vol, 12mo, 
82 cuts. This work was highly recommended by Prof. 
Rogers before the Lowell Institute. 
134 Washington, opposite School st. 


march31 lis2os 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


DD’ J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 

the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 

tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced by 

Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed with 

so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
ician. . 

Dr. Palmer’s Office ic No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
—— Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

unel 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
Newry Srereotryrrep Epition. The subs 


= scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 


this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

_ They have also put Yshed another Edition containing 
in addition to the H s embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie 

ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pubj 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

* The following are some of the societies and towns it 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mri 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young ;) Fedj 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett; ) Bulgnch st 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gra of Festa street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of. Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Seccluaner, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster,Chelms 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 
ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augnsta, Bangor, Cas 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo, 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng 
land and the Southern Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, ot 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 

o24 «tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 











ONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK. A 
collection ot Sacred Music, consisting of the most 
familiar Psalm and Hymn tones for use in Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Families. Price 274 cts. A lib- 
eral discount to purchasers by the quantity. 

“This book is designed--to facilitate tional 
Singing; to obviate the practical difficulties in the Way 
of wholly dispensing with the choir in our Churches, 
and depencing entirely upon the congregation for that 
part of the worship. ‘To this end, its compilers have 
selected from the thousand tunes furnished by our mod- 
ern collections, sixty-seven, which are universally 
known, or, at any rate, most universally sung. To 
these tunes, thus selected, Psalms and Hymns have 
been adapted, such as are most general in their subject 
and application, the parpose being to have them all 
suited to any religious occasion.” 

Just published by 

CHAS. 8. FRANCTS, & Co., New York, 
JOS. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 

Copies for examination will be furnished by the Pub 

lishers. tf nov25 


DGAR’S VARIATIONS OF POPERY. The 
Variations of Popery, by Rev. Samuel Edgar, 
D. D., of Ireland, 1 vol, 8vo, 600 pages. 


Just i b 
ust received PY CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis2os 111 Washington st. 





april7 


“fyvey + EVIDENCES,— by Watson, Farley, 
Leslie, Chandler, Campbell, Sherlock and West. 
1 vol, 8vo, londun. 

The Works of Lawrence Sterne, 1 vol, London. 


Just ived 
ust received bY CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis2os 111 Washington st. 





april7 





OWITT’S JOURNAL. Just received, a very 
few complete setts of Howitt’s Journal, 8 vols, 


very fully illustrated. 
: CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis2os 111 Washington st. 


WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 

GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 

attention paid to the saleof Woot, 


april7 
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STATIONERY. 


G. SIMPKINS, 124}Washnigton Street, corner 
e of Water st., has for aale at low prices, a general 
assortment of English, French and Amer‘can Station- 
ery, consisting of Cap, Letter and Note Paper; Tis- 
sue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; Envelopes; 
Drawing Paper; Bristo! Board; Bonnet and Binders 
Board; Drawing and we Pencils; Oshorae’s 
Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel Pens, on 
cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and Red 
Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; Ink 
stands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum Books; 
Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visiting 
Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Stylographit 
Pencils; Portfolios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; 
‘Transparent, Porcelain and School Slates; Drawins 
Books and Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &c. 
Account Books; Legers; Journals; Day Books; 
Letter, Note, and Memorandum Books. 
Also, English and American Bibles, of quarto, octa- 
gp oo smaller ~_ in various styles of binding. 
U 


STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS; 
— ALso— 
LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactured by 
JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 
No. 5 Atx1xson St., Boston. 


James M. Coox, 
Oris S. SAvaGceE, 
Joun M, P. Coox, 
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LE PULMONARY BALSAM. ’ 
yer vin elt the VEGETABLE PULMON! 
RY BALSAM is offered to teapeliions na oe 
aud found 
ad most PETES and CONSUMPTION, Asthrty 
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article. Be sure and get the VEG#"™ 
Balsam, signed Wm. Jon’n Culley Xt 
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